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How You Can Get 


Better Investment 
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HE road to investment success is studded with 
many obstacles. Consistently successful investment 
results are not a matter of luck, they depend on diligent 
planning, constant supervision of holdings and the 
knowledge and experience to determine in advance just 
what changes should be made to keep your investments 


in line with the ever-changing economic and industrial 
pattern. 


OT all investors, however, have the time or train- 

ing to undertake this important task themselves. 
But this is no reason for shirking the job and failing to 
make necessary adjustments in your holdings. If you 
are unable to plan and supervise your own investment 
program you should entrust the task to an organization 
which specializes in this type of work. 
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KEEPING your capital 

soundly invested is a 
major task. At. certain 
times the percentage of 
your funds allocated to 
different types of invest- 
ment will vary, depending 
upon the economic outlook 
at a given time. To de- 
termine what policy should 
be adopted, however, to 
accord with changing con- 
ditions requires constant 
study of political, financial 
and business conditions 
and the ability to interpret 
their effects on your in- 
vestment program. That is 
why it is important that 
you obtain experienced in- 
vestment guidance to pro- 
tect your capital and 
preserve your income. 


INANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU is just 

such an organization. Devoting its full time to the 
planning and supervision of investment portfolios and the 
analysis and determination of security values, it is ideally 
equipped and staffed to help you establish a soundly con- 
ceived investment program and to maintain it in accord 
with changing economic conditions. 


OR more than 46 years, through booms and depres- 

sions, our organization has been helping investors 
to obtain better results than would be possible without 
the benefit of experienced guidance. With your invest- 
ment welfare at ‘stake you cannot afford to follow a hap- 
hazard policy based on fears or hopes alone. Decide now 
to take the first step toward better investment results by 
subscribing for our Personalized Supervisory Service. 





for the Investor.” 


supervision. My objectives are: 








FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


(— Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service 


C0 I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices 
and would like to have you explain whether your service would be 
adaptable to my problem and if so, what the cost will be for 


0 Safety 


(0 Income (0 Capital Enhancement 
' It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 
' 
1 
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Mail this coupon for fur- 
ther information, or bet- 
ter still send us a list of 
your holdings and let us 
explain bow our Person- 
alized Supervisory Service 
will point the way to 
better investment results. 


<——_____—_@ 
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FINANCIAL WORLD 


FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 











The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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TIMING! 





Nobody questions the value of 
timing to aerial acrobats. They 
measure safety in heartbeats. 


Of course, in investing, you 
don’t have to measure timing 
that closely — but it’s still vital! 

We've said again and again 
that when to buy is just as im- 
portant as what — and do all we 
can to answer both questions for 
any investor. 

Our Research Division gets out 
regular reports on hundreds of 
different companies, dozens of 
basic industries . . . and keeps 
them up to date, too. Seventeen 
industry specialists help see to 
that by maintaining close, per- 
sonal contact with the key figures 
in many companies, while im- 
portant, day-to-day changes are 
flashed to each of our 98 offices 
over 45,000 miles of private wire. 

If you’re wondering what’s 
ahead for a particular security 

. . Want more than just a hind- 
sight report based on published 
statistics, why not ask Research 
for its opinion? 

There’s no charge whether 
you’re a customer or not. Just 
write — 


Department SE-70 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of 
Investment Securities 


Brokers in Securities and Commodities 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 96 Cities 








STockholders 


800,000 





800,000 people own the Bell Telephone Business 


One out of every 60 families in the United States shares in the ownership of the Bell System 





There are 800,000 stockholders of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. Their savings have 
helped provide the telephone system that serves you. 


Most of them are small stockholders. 230,000 own 
five shares or less. The average holding is thirty shares. 


More than one-third have owned their shares for fifteen 
years or longer. 


No one—no individual, company or institution—owns 
as much as one-third of one per cent of A. T. & T. stock. 


The people who own the Bell System come from all 
walks of life throughout the cities, towns and country- 
side of America. One in every 60 families in the United 
States shares directly in this ownership. 


Every time you use the telephone, the accumulated, 
small investments of these hundreds of thousands of 
people go to work for you. 


They have built the best and most widespread system 
of communication in the world for you to use at low cost. 
It is from their savings, and the savings of many like 
them, that the money needed to improve and expand 
the service comes. 


A fair and regular return on the money these stock- 
holders have invested is an important factor in making 
possible the good telephone service you get today. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Management Overpaid? 


Stockholder criticism of payments to executives 


often seems justifiable, but each case must rest on 


its merits. Here’s how some concerns value ability 


By W. Sheridan Kane 


he rising tide of stockholder criti- 
cism of corporate management 
swirls around many alleged abuses of 
power by officials elected by the stock- 
holders for the primary purpose of 
conducting the affairs of the company 
on a profitable basis, one that will 
provide the owners of the business— 
the shareholders—with a substantial 
return on their investment. While 
dissident stockholders base ‘their at- 
tacks on all sorts of alleged delin- 
quencies which are presumed to prove 
incompetence or worse, the favorite 
target of those at odds with manage- 
ment is the payment of what they con- 
sider to be excessive salaries, bonuses 
and pensions. ‘The frequency with 
which the spotlight is turned on the 
executive payrolls of large corpora- 
tions, however, does not appear to 
have effected any particular change in 
the pattern of executive remunera- 
tion. The leading corporations gen- 
erally continue to pay their executives 
generously, usually a substantial sal- 
ary with a liberal bonus or a stated 
percentage of the company’s annual 
profits. 
About all that has been accom- 
plished by the attacks on payments 
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to management is an extension of the 
belief among smaller stockholders 
that management is grossly overpaid 
and that most corporations are run 
for the financial benefit of a small 
group of officers and directors, to the 
detriment of the shareholders. In 
addition, considerable ammunition has 
been provided for the use of radical 
political elements, publicity-seeking 
legislative probers and leaders of 
labor union drives for a new round 
of wage rises. 


Yardstick Impractical 


Naturally, there is no yardstick 
with which to measure the monetary 
value of executive ability. As a rule 
corporations proceed on the theory 
that the laborer is worthy of his hire. 
Whether they are over-generous at 
times, or inclined to place too high 
a value on an official’s services, may 
be debatable, but it must be admitted 
that each case should stand on its own 
merits. An executive who has suc- 
ceeded in multiplying his company’s 
sales through diligent promotion, or 
in greatly increasing its earnings by 
more efficient operating methods, im- 
proved processes or new products, 





would appear entitled to at least a 
small percentage of the additional 
profit accruing to his company, re- 
gardless of whether the remuneration 
be expressed in four digits or six. On 
the other hand, it seems less than 
fair to expect the owners of a busi- 
ness to reward handsomely a man- 
agement which has failed conspicu- 
ously either to build up a company or 
to keep it from lagging its competi- 
tors. 

Stockholders, of course, do not fix 
the salaries or other compensation of 
management. That is within the di- 
rectors’ province, and to some extent 
this may lay management open to the 
suspicion of feathering its own nest. 
Ranking officers usually are directors 
also, and so help to determine their 
own salaries, bonuses and pensions. 
They hardly can be expected to bar- 
gain as closely with themselves as. 
with minor employes or labor spokes- 
men. 

Just what management decides to 
pay itself in the form of salaries and 
other compensation is not necessarily 
disclosed to the stockholders, since 
salaries and wages as a rule are con- 
solidated into one item in even the 
most detailed of annual _ reports. 
Shareholders who attend annual 
meetings may ask for a breakdown 
of payments to executives—and often 
do so. 

However, if directors are to be 
elected at a meeting and the manage- 
ment has solicited proxies for its own 
slate, regulations of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission require the 
corporation to disclose, in its proxy 
statement, (a) how much has been 
paid during the preceding year to 
any director who received $25,000 or 
more, (b) the total amount paid to 
all directors and officers as a group, 
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regardless of individual amounts— 
which need not be disclosed—and 
(c) how much has been paid during 
the year to each of the three highest 
officers whether directors or not, who 
received $25,000 or more. 

This requirement is not as sweep- 
ing as it may appear. It does cover 
the situation as to corporations elect- 
ing a full slate of directors every year 
for one-year terms, but many other 
concerns, among them some of the 
country’s largest, elect only a partial 
slate each year. The SEC require- 
ment concerning directors applies 
only to those who are nominees for 
reelection. Where the directors are 
elected. for three years, for exam- 
ple (one-third of them coming up 
for reelection each year), the share- 
holders learn only over a period of 
years how much may have been paid 
to each member of the board. Even 
here the information is not complete, 
since the report covers only the re- 
muneration received during a single 
annual period. 


Payments Vary Widely 


The accompanying tabulation, com- 
piled from proxy statements sent out 
in advance of annual meetings this 
year, strikingly illustrates the wide 
range of remuneration paid to cor- 
poration management. Salaries, or 
salaries and bonuses combined, range 
all the way up to $321,932 paid to 
the chairman of the board of Beth- 
lehem Steel. In several instances it 
discloses, also, that while manage- 
nient compensated itself generously 
enough there wasn’t enough left, ap- 
parently, to warrant dividends on the 
common stock, and so the real own- 
ers of the business received nothing. 
In yet other cases, management’s re- 
muneration exceeded the total dis- 
tributed to common stockholders in 
the way of dividends. 

It will be observed also that while 
management of some of the nation’s 
largest corporations received remun- 
eration on what might be considered 
“the grand scale,” nevertheléss their 
rewards were dwarfed by the amounts 
paid to stockholders. Bethlehem 
Steel’s management, for example, re- 
ceived a total of $2.5 million—but 
nearly $21.5 million was paid to 
stockholders. General Electric’s offi- 
cials received $1.7 million, but profits 
of the business enabled it to pay near- 
ly $51.4 million in dividends. Inter- 
national Paper, with management re- 


ceiving $633,084 and _ stockholders 
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$17.8 million, and Sears, Roebuck’s 
relatively modest executive payroll of 
$1.2 million compared with $53.2 mil- 
lion to stockholders, are other ex- 


well the officers of the companies 
may have been compensated, they ob. 
viously had done a good job for thei: 
employers, the stockholders, and hac 


amples which suggest that however 


proven well worthy of their hire. 


How Corporate Management Compensates Itself 


*Number -~Range of Payments—, Dividends 
of 7-Total Payments—, Low High on Common 
Officers 1947 1948 1948 

American Radiator ......... 7 $332,293 $434,833 $39,375 $114,604 $15,064,937 
A. P. W. Products ......... 10 56,957 67,675 Rifas 58,326 
Atlantic, Gulf & W.I........ 19 119,642 113,752 sites ey 150,000 
Atlas Powder .............. 12 b 303,683 28,308 61,999 645,770 
Belding Heminway ......... 11 394,193 408,143 26,100 119,558 470,050 
Bellanca Aircraft ........... 4 b 29,784 ae ny Maier None 
Bendix Home. Appliances.... 5 b 239,746 25,375 130,403 1,585,157 
gs a ae 10 412,600 465,675 37,825 75,825 3,749,767 
Bethlehem Steel ........... 15 2,200,183 2,517,011 70,484 321,932 21,491,956 
Bohn Aluminum ........... 14 214865 244950 25,600 50,550 352,418 
Certain-teed Products ...... b (221,075 277,130 b 65,900 1,621,566 
Climax Molybdenum ....... 9 b 240,920 28,050 50,600 3,024,000 
Commonwealth & Southern... 10 b 325,631 30,000 60,000 None 
Consolidated Natural Gas... 9 370,740 449,163 37,400 113,400 6,548,062 
Continental Motors ......... 27 b 506,855 42,350 57,976 None 
Continental Oil ............ 14 346,283 558,586 40,300 125,850 16,824,254 
Cooper-Bessemer ........... 19 328,764 330,913 27,500 45,833 329,296 
Cream of Wheat............; 5 b 128,747 30,000 50,000 1,200,000 
Curtiss-Wright ...°......... 29 398,740 449,733 40,417 102,392 14,860,666 
Federated Dept. Stores...... 15 b 945,614 35,100 145,570 4,893,555 
First National Stores........ 11 b 218,495 30,200 40,250 2,864,911 
Freeport Sulphur ........... 22 258,464 294,441 30,900 65,275 2,100,000 
Gabriel Company ........... b b 73,827 Gene ease 32,425 
Gair (Robert) Co........... 13 b 308,408 30,000 119,618 1,245,922 
General Electric ............ b 1,043,375 1,714,136 87,505 183,485 51,386,401 
Goebel Brewing ............ 17s. 211,356 = 228,530 3S 35,978 +=110,661 629,600 
Geant OW.72.) Ges... 2. css 13 b 541,925 36,100 129,350 2,378,708 
Hussmann Refrigerator ..... 9 101,100 112,400 25,150 50,250 483,100 
International Paper ......... 18 b 633,084 47,667 140,000 17,800,000 
Libby, McNeill & Libby..... 10 b 347,026 28,638 63,640 2,720,989 
PG iS. cB esl. . b b 253,634 31,250 50,000 3,218,496 
May Department Stores..... b b 1,799,285 35,150 131,312 8,406,991 
Minn. & St. Louis Railway.. 12 177,406 195,383 25,140 46,723 750,000 
Munsingwear, Inc, ......... 22 202,088 242,269 34,176 50,857 298,600 
National Biscuit ............ b b 518,477 42,000 91,000 12,578,896 
National Dairy ............. 15 b 1,030,250 26,563 150,620 11,306,249 
oe ae ee a b D 383,887 33,102 100,767 4,999,590 
Owens-Illinois Glass ....... 14 b 977,501 50,000 87,507 9,156,483 
Parker Rust Proof.......... b b 123,396 b 25,275 1,073,767 
Peoples Gas Light.......... 10 269,294 309,133 30,600 61,090 3,772,131 
Pillsbury Mills ............. 13. 380,500 322,010 27,250 43,600 1,098,448 
Radio Corp. of America..... b 1,157,136 1,387,996 26,940 175,560 6,928,522 
Republic Steel ............. b b 982,300 70,000 275,000 12,757,289 
Ruppert (Jacob) ........... 12 224,019 268300 38,050 97,550 250,000 
Sears, Roebuck ............ 20 945,942 1,178,139 50,000 125,000 53,198,262 
Standard Steel Spring....... 14 b 499,200 33,000 94,500 1,448,424 
Sterling Drug oo... 0s. b b 593,020 » 62,700 111,270 8,507,751 
Stewart-Warner ............ 14 b 305,988 38,000 76,100 1,941,980 
Tiettainer AGhens «is. 066 isi ews b 177,350 148,868 23,750 46,666 59,325 
Trane Company ............ 7 189,936 199,700 30,000 33,000 600,000 
Transcont’l] & Western Air.. 16 b 320,404 26,400 50,000 None 
WN RN aa iasnn 6 4 0 Aka b b 402,757 35,569 70,985 None 
United Air Lines............ 10 b 250,100 30,000 62,500 None 
are rr 26 503,077 514,699 44,242 68,990 35,099,988 
Visking Corporation ........ 9 b 203,096 41,797 90,982 1,188,000 
West Penn Electric......... 9 b 196,935 38,625 78,760 2,343,105 
White Motor Co............ 11 b 520,356 52,000 98,000 996,875 





*—Directors and officers, 


under $25,000 not indicated. a—Not segregated. 


where number participating is not indicated. 


b—-N 


¥—-Individual payments 
ot shown in proxy statement. 
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Jersey Standard— 
Investment Blue Chip 





In addition to its position as world leader in oil, 


company is an important factor in the growing field 


of petroleum chemistry and has many other interests 


iberal use of superlatives is al- 
most unavoidable in dealing with 
Standard Oil Company (New Jer- 
sey). In terms of total assets, the 
company is the largest industrial en- 
terprise in this country, probably in 
any country. It is the largest factor 
in the domestic oil industry in all its 
branches, and vies for world leader- 
ship with the Royal Dutch-Shell 
group. Its dividend record, extend- 
ing back to 1882 without a break, is 
one of the longest; its history of uni- 
formly profitable operations is also 
exceptional, and its stock is one of 
the half-dozen or so issues which 
must necessarily be included in any 
list of the outstanding “blue chips.” 
Notwithstanding the large size 
which has distinguished the enter- 
prise for many years, it has shared 
fully m the growth which has char- 
acterized the oil industry. Over a 
long period, it has obtained substan- 
tial representation in all the impor- 
tant crude-producing areas in this 
country with the exception of Cali- 
fornia, has become the largest South 
American producer, has acquired in- 
terests in crude output in the Middle 
and Far East, and conducts refining 
and marketing operations all over the 
world, 


Holding ‘Company 


All these activities are actually 
carried on by subsidiaries and affili- 
ates since the “Jersey Standard” 
whose name is known to every inves- 
tor is in reality a holding company. 
Its chief domestic subsidiaries are 
Humble Oil & Refining, 72 per cent 
owned, a fully integrated unit operat- 
ing mainly in Texas; Carter Oil, pri- 
marily a Mid-Continent crude pro- 
ducer, and Esso Standard Oil, a re- 
finer and marketer operating along 
the Atlantic and Gulf coasts. The 
latter two companies are wholly 
owned. 

In South America, the 93 per cent 
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Standard Oil (N. J.), Photo by Lofman 


owned Creole Petroleum operates on 
a large scale in Venezuela, mainly as 
a crude producer, while Internation- 
al Petroleum, now 73 per cent 
owned, conducts integrated opera- 
tions in Colombia and Peru. Lago 
Oil & Transport operates, at Aruba, 
N. W. I., a refinery surpassed in size 
by only one other in the world. Im- 
perial Oil, 70 per cent owned, is the 
leading oil interest ‘in Canada; form- 


» 





Standard Oil (N. J.) 
Earned 
Sales Per Divi- 

Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1929. .$1,523 $4.76 $1.871%4 83 —48 
1932.. 1,080 0.01 2.00 37R—19% 
1936.. 1,162 3.73 2.00 703%—51% 
1937.. 1,309 5.64 2.50 76 —42 
1938.. 1,174 2.86 *1.50 5334—3934 
1939.. 934 | 531%4—38 
1940.. 822 4.54 1.75 4614—29% 
1941.. 978 5.15 2.50 467%—33 
1942.. 1,039 3.00 2.00 47 —30% 
1943.. 1,303 451 §2.00 60 —46% 
1944.. 1,639 5.69 2.50 58%—50% 
1945.. 1,618 5.64 2.50 687%—56 
1946.. 1,622 6.50 3.08  78%4—61% 
1947.. 2,355 9.83 400 80 —63 
1948.. 3,301 12.44 £2.00  927%—69% 
Six months ended June 30: 

1948. .$1,593 $7.49 ..... Se hs Bere 
1949.. 1,437 4.54 af$1.50 a74%4—60% 





*Also 14% in stock. tAlso 2%4% in stock. 
§Also 1/10 share of Consolidated Natural Gas. 
tAlso 5% in stock. {[Also 2% in stock. a—To 
September 7. 





erly a refiner and marketer, the com- 
pany is attaining the status of a pro- 
ducer as well through development of 
the Leduc and Redwater fields, which 
it discovered several years ago. 

Jersey divides with Socony- 
Vacuum the ownership of Near East 
Development Corporation, which in 
turn holds a 2334 per cent interest in 
Iraq Petroleum. Jersey and Socony 
also share equally in. Standard- 
Vacuum Oil, which was a substantial 
earner before the war, but whose pro- 
ducing and refining properties in In- 
donesia were overrun by the Japan- 
ese in 1942. Following repair of war 
damage, the company paid Jersey a 
$10 million dividend in 1948. Late 
last year Jersey purchased, for the 
sum of $74.1 million, a 30 per cent 
interest in Arabian American Oil 
Company, which paid an initial (to- 
tal) dividend of $22.2 million in 1947 
and $15 million in 1948, though Jer- 
sey of course received no part of 
these payments. Aramco should be 
a good source of income in future, 
however, particularly after the pro- 
jected Trans-Arabian Pipe Line (in 
which Jersey also has a 30 per cent 
share) is built connecting Arabia 
with the Mediterranean. 


Dynamic Business 


So vast an industrial empire can- 
not remain static; it must either ad- 
vance or retrogress. To assure the 
former alternative, Jersey made capi- 
tal expenditures of $529.4 million last 
year, following an outlay of $425.7 
million (a record at the time) in 1947 
and $278.8 million in 1946. Of last 
year’s new investment, $272.2 million, 
or over half the total, went into the 
production division; in addition, 
$101.6 million spent exploring for oil 
was charged to income. Another 
$137.1 million represented additions 
to refining facilities. Carter Oil has 
just completed: a new refinery in 
Montana with a capacity of 20,000 
barrels a day, and Creole Petroleum 
expects to finish one in Venezuela 
three times this large by the end of 
the year. Still in the planning stage 
is a refinery in England with a daily 
capacity of 110,000 barrels; . this 
would take at least three years to 
build. 

Petroleum refining is a highly com- 
plicated and technical field. In the 
course of many years’ experience in 
this business, Jersey’s refining affili- 

Please turn to page 26 





Utility Preferreds 
For Income Stability 


Here is a group of ten good quality stocks of electric 
utility companies available at prices to yield 3.8 to 
4.3 per cent. Issues provide a sound portfolio backlog 


dvances in the bond market have 
A\ been paralleled by similar action 
in preferred stocks, carrying the lat- 
ter class of securities to their highest 
level since October 1947. The pres- 
ent upswing dates from last Novem- 
ber when election results indicated 
that the easy money policy of the 
Government would be continued for 
some time to come. High grade se- 
nior equities, affected by the same 
monetary and ifiterest factors that in- 
fluence bond prices and yields, have 
moved steadily ahead. 

Standard & Poor’s weekly index of 
preferred stocks has reflected a con- 
stant upward movement, a_ trend 
which shows no signs of abating. The 
upturn has carried this financial ser- 
vice’s preferred stock yield index 
down to 3.88 per cent as compared 
with 4.14 per cent shown in the first 
week of 1949 and 4.28 per cent in 
October 1948. 

Utility preferreds have enjoyed full 
participation in this rise. Not only 
have prices of senior utility tssues re- 
flected the better sentiment toward 
preferred shares as a class, but the 
promising outlook for the light and 
power industry has added attraction 
to investment in preferred stocks of 
electric companies. 

Rate increases, lower fuel and ma- 
terial costs and gains in residential 
revenues should boost earnings of the 
power industry by approximately ten 
per cent this year. Interim earnings 


Ten Good Grade Utility Preferred 


Earned Per Share 


Cincinnati Gas & Electric $4 
Consumers Power $4.50 
Dayton Power & Light 334% B 
Indianapolis Power & Light 4% 
New York State Electric & Gas 334% 
Ohio Edison 4.40% 
Pacific Gas & Electric 6% ($25 par) 
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reports bear out this estimate. For 
the six months ended June 30, net 
income of the industry rose 12.7 per 
cent, operating expenses declining 
from 79.2 per cent of gross in the 
first six months of 1948 to 78.2 per 
cent in the current year. Installation 
of new and more efficient plant facili- 
ties and further gains in gross rev- 
enues point to a continuance of this 
trend, indicating that new records in 
service and earnings will be set. 


Primary Consideration 


These favorable factors have caused 
a number of good grade utility pre- 
ferreds to sell above their call prices. 
However, several sound issues are 
available near or below call. The 
ten stocks selected for the accom- 
panying table have been drawn from 
those listed senior equities which may 








Annual 


1946 1947 1948 
phe ae oa erey ae ve $17.54 $25.90 $29.40 
Pee ey re ee 25.89 25.64 18.80 
ot sitting ered hdic eo 25.11 2683 28.58 
PT ES Oo ee 33.61 24.02 28.12 
ideh ateesw esd sia 29.05 30.91 25.63 
ia CR awks SE SP 36.79 39.41 39.98 


ribnilienx<pepeaes 440 437 4.03 


Philadelphia Electric 4.40%. ............ ccc ccececcccceces 33.27 34.46 27.00 
Southern California Edison 4.32% ($25 par)..... Py Hs a 452 4.76 
Union Electric of Missouri $4.50.....................000- 28.48 27.90 27.92 





* Twelve months ended June 30. 
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be purchased under or only slightly 
higher than their call prices. 

It will be noted that none of the is- 
sues which are callable carries a divi- 
dend rate in excess of 4.5 per cent 


’ because those bearing higher annual 


rates have advanced to prices well 
in excess of par plus call premiums. 
Yields are typical of those presently 
available on sound senior equities. 
Returns range from 4.3 per cent per 
year on Pacific Gas & Electric six 
per cent preferred to 3.8 per cent on 
Dayton Power & Light 3.75 per cent 
B preferred. 

The group includes several stocks 
which have shown smaller earnings 
coverage in 1948 and 1949 than in 
prior years. The declines in net per 
share, however, in no instance reflects 
upon the soundness of the issues. 

In all cases the drop has been due 
to recent financing operations car- 
ried on by the companies. Consumers 
Power provides an excellent illus- 
tration. Last year a new $4.52 pre- 
ferred was floated, bringing the com- 
pany more than $20 million in funds 
for use in its 1948-49 expansion pro- 
gram. The additional 100,000 shares 
of preferred stock noticeably diluted 
earnings per share in 1948. Some 
improvement has been shown in cur- 
rent half-year reports and further 
gains are expected. However, per 
share income cannot rise to former 
levels until the money received from 
the flotation has become fully pro- 
ductive by its transformation into new 
operating plant and equipment which 
will add to the company’s earning 
power. 

For the investor desiring to pro- 
vide his portfolio with a backlog of 
conservative fixed income issues, se- 
lections from this group will furnish 
sound vehicles. Yields are not high, 
but substantial safety is assured by 
good earnings coverage and prices 
protecting the investor against loss 
should the issues be redeemed. 





Stocks 
—*Interim—_ Call Recent 
1948 1949 Price Price Yield 
$26.83 $33.02 111 104 3.9% 
25.38 19.60 110 111 4.1 
25.57. 32.64 104% 98 3.8 
24.01 31.19 118 96 4.2 
29.47 27.22 105 44 «8©= 40 
39.44 41.34 108 105 4.2 
4.40 3.13 N.C. 35 4.3 
26.43 29.11 114 114 3.9 
4.10 6.29 29% 26 4.2 
25.96 32.34 110 lll 4.1 
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Selection Important 
In Rail Investments 


Steadily mounting costs and growing traffic diversion 


to competitors cloud earnings prospects of most roads. 


But some carriers can still earn and pay good returns 


kh an investment standpoint, the 
railroads have been under a cloud 
for many months. This has been al- 
most solely due to a steady and very 
extensive increase in their operating 
costs, with both wage rates and mate- 
rial prices trending higher. As costs 
rose, the ICC granted freight rate 
increases which, in the opinion of 
sume observers both within and with- 
cut the industry, passed the point of 
diminishing returns some time ago. 
The cumulative effect of the eight 
rate rises granted since mid-1946 has 
been to raise rates by no less than 
57.3 per cent, on the average. This 
has resulted in increasing diversion to 
trucks and barges of traffic which 
would normally have gone to the rail- 
roads, a trend which showed up earli- 
est in less-than-carload shipments but 
has since been extended further. 


Recent Factors 


In the past several months other 
adverse factors have arisen to plague 
holders of railroad shares. First the 
coal mines went on an enforced three- 
day week basis, with no indication of 
when this situation will come to an 
end. Next, it became clear that labor 
would go all out for a fourth round: 
of wage increases, and equally clear 
that industry would resist these de- 
mands. Not only does this imply at 
least a possibility of widespread 
strikes, with resultant declines in in- 
dustrial production and therefore in 
railroad traffic and earnings, but it 
also brings to mind the possibility 
that railroad workers themselves will 
decide it is about time for anotner 
raise—with no chance, this time, that 
the [CC would grant another freight 
rate advance to offset, even tardily, 
any resulting increase in the carriers’ 
operating costs. 

At the beginning of this month the 
40-hour week for non-operating em- 
ployes, long anticipated, became an 
actuality. Shortly thereafter, it became 
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obvious from reports on carloadings 
that regardless of whether the mod- 
erate upturn in business activity was 
a temporary or semi-permanent phe- 
nomenon, it was not yet being shared 
by the railroads. At about the same 
time, it was reported that net income 
of the Class I roads in July equaled 
only $27.2 million, against $43.4 muil- 
lion in June and $76.7 million in July, 
1948. The latest figure is the worst 
for the year to date except for Janu- 
ary and February profits which were 
affected by adverse weather. 

For the first seven months of 1949, 
the Class I roads earned only $200 
million compared with $336 million a 
year earlier. With August results 
likely to be mediocre and the 40-hour 
week in effect for the balance of the 
year, 1949 profits are now estimated 
at less than $400 million against $711 
million last year. This would be the 
worst showing since 1940 except for 
1946 results. And on the basis of an 
ICC study of probable earnings un- 
der current traffic, cost and rate lev- 
els, no improvement could be antici- 
pated for next year, with a consider- 
able decline likely if the assumption 
that present traffic will be maintained 
should prove over- optimistic. 

However, not all roads face a bleak 
outlook earningswise. Those handling 
long-haul or bulk commodity traffic 
(such as coal, iron ore, etc.) do not 
have to worry much about diversion 
of traffic to competing transportation 
agencies. Furthermore, roads in one 
N. Y. Centr | System 























































or both of these categories are likely 
to show a smaller than average rela- 
tionship of operating costs to reve- 
nues, an advantage which is shared 
by those with heavy traffic density, a 
small volume of unprofitable passen- 
ger business or a large proportion of 
diesels and other modern equipment 
to total rolling stock owned. 

These carriers have shown better 
than average earning power thus far 
in 1949 and will continue to do so. 
The coal roads—Chesapeake & Ohio, 
Norfolk & Western and Virginian, 
and some others to a lesser extent— 
are a special case due to the drastic 
effect on their revenues of the three- 
day week in the coal mines. How- 
ever, this will not last indefinitely, 
and the longer it lasts, the smaller will 
be consumers’ stocks of coal and the 
more coal will have to be hauled after 
full production is resumed. 


Caution Urged 


Under present and prospective me- 
dium term future conditions, inves- 
tors would do well to confine their 
railroad commitments to a few of the 
strongest situations. Even among 
these, there are variations in desira- 
bility based on the relationship of 
present stock prices to probable fu- 
ture earning power. Chesapeake & 
Ohio, for instance, appears sufficient- 
ly deflated to warrant a constructive 
attitude based on this road’s ex- 
cellent record and assured longer 
term prospects. Norfolk & Western, 
which is even more heavily dependent 
on coal than the C. & O., also ap- 
pears to have suffered unduly in the 
market as a result of an essentially 
temporary factor. The same applies 
in some degree to Louisville & Nash- 
ville, which"is not a coal road in the 
same sense as are the Pocahontas 
carriers, but for which coal is an im- 
portant item. This line has demon- 
strated superior operating efficiency 
and has only a small passenger busi- 
ness, like Chesapeake & Ohio and 
Norfolk & Western. 

Passengers are more important, 
but not significantly so, for the Santa 
Fe and Union Pacific. These two 
depend to an important extent on 
agricultural traffic which is not sub- 
ject to the vicissitudes affecting in- 
dustrial output. In addition, both 
are long-haul roads with a low level 
of operating costs, and Union Pacific 
derives extra stability from its oil 
interests and other investments. 





News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





“Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


of Listed Stocks. 


Allis-Chalmers B 

Strong trade position gives shares 
longer term attraction; recent price, 
28. (Pd. or decl. $1.20 thus far in 
1949; pd. 1948, $1.60.) In the first 
half of 1949, sales aggregated $190 
million or about 30 per cent above 
the comparable 1948 figure, part of 
this gain resulting from the effects of 
the strike in the early months of 1948. 
Net increased to $3.69 per share from 
$2.27 a year ago. 
division (normally accounting for 
about 60 per cent of sales) and the 
general machinery division should 
show considerably higher billings this 
year with the 1949 total now esti- 
mated at $350 million vs. $328 mil- 
lion last year. Earnings for the year 
are expected to be in the neighbor- 
hood of $6.65 per share against $5.67 
per share in 1948, 


American Gas & Electric Be 

This good grade issue has attrac- 
tion as @ growth stock and as an in- 
come holding ; recent price, 46. (Pd. 
or decl. $1.50 plus stock thus far in 
1949; pd. 1948, $1 plus stock). Fol- 
lowing a three-month decline in elec- 
tric sales to large industrial users, an 
upturn has been witnessed in recent 
weeks reflecting the increase in steel 
operations. At present- output is 
around four per cent above the 1948 
level despite the summer decline in 
the industrial load, and future opera- 
tions should benefit considerably from 
the installation within the next three 
years of six new 137,500-kilowatt 
steam generators. These new units 
consume 16 per cent less coal than do 
the type in use until recently. Op- 
erating economies possible through 
the new equipment should result in 
further expansion of earnings from 
the current rate, the highest in the 
company’s history. 


Borden A 


The shares, now selling around 45, 
are an attractive investment medium. 
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Both the tractor 


(Pd. $1.80 thus far im 1949; pd. 
1948, $2.55.) Despite larger unit 
sales, lower prices resulted in a 1.5 
per cent decline in volume for the 
first half of 1949 compared with the 
similar 1948 period. However, first 
half earnings are estimated at $2.37 
per share vs. $2.10, due primarily to 
a resumption of the normal seasonal 
trend of farm prices which lowered 
raw material costs. Last June, Bor- 
den acquired the Gibson Ice Cream 
Company of High Point, N. C., ex- 
panding its ice cream operations in 
the south. The company has con- 
tracted to provide unspecified new 
materials to National Alfalfa Dehy- 
drating & Milling Company for it to 
use in manufacturing and blending 


alfalfa meal products. (Also FW, 
Jan. 26.) 
Botany Mills * 


Sharply lower earnings have re- 
sulted in dividend omission; price, 
9. (Pd. $1.75 to July 1949; pd. 
1948, $1.) First quarter earnings 
equal to 35 cents per share were only 
one-third of those reported for the 
year-earlier period, and the July 1 
dividend was halved to 25 cents. A 
deficit of 12 cents in the second 
quarter vs. $1.50 earned in the same 
1948 quarter has resulted in omission 
of common payments. Sales and 
earnings of the woolen goods pro- 
ducers are the most volatile in the 
textile trades. The company was re- 
capitalized in April 1948. Pro forma 
common share earnings as recently 
as 1944 were equal to only 85 cents; 
two years later they had risen to 
$10.59 and in 1948 were down to 
$5.87. 


* Over-the-counter stocks not rated. 


Cities Service C+ 

Now around 51, stock appears 
reasonably appraised. (Pd. or decl. 
$1.50 thus far in 1949; paid 1948, 
$3). Substantial earning power is 
indicated by company’s six months 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


report despite a moderate decline 
from 1948 record levels. Profits 
equaled $8.15 per share vs. $9.65 
per share reported a year ago. Con- 
siderable progress has been made to- 
ward simplification of the company’s 
capital structure, and disposal of its 
two remaining major utility proper- 
ties (Toledo Edison and Ohio Pub- 
lic Service) will permit further debt 
reduction. At present approximately 
80 per cent of gross revenue comes 
from the oil division, ten per cent 
from gas and nine per cent from 
electric utility properties. 


Colorado Fuel & Iron C+ 

The shares (now'15) are lacking 
in appeal under present industry con- 
ditions. (Pays 25c qu. plus $1 special 
in May.) Operations in the fiscal 
year ended June 30, were at 98 per 
cent of capacity—the highest peace- 
time rate yet attained. Earnings, on 
a. preliminary basis, are placed at 
$8.46 a share vs. $5.04 in the previous 
fiscal period. However, rail prices 
have been reduced for the second 
time in recent months and the com- 
pany states that “the demand for our 
products is receding.” 


Commercial Credit B 

Current price of 53 represents the 
1947-1949 high, but shares return 
6.8% from a well-secured dividend. 
(Pays 90c qu.) During the first half 
of 1949, the company derived half of 
net earnings from finance company 
operations, 34 per cent from insur- 
ance companies and only 16 per cent 
from manufacturing subsidiaries. 
Thus, the 62 per cent decline in man- 
ufacturing profits was nearly offset 
by a 22 per cent improvement in fi- 
nance earnings and 63 per cent higher 
insurance company earnings. On a 
per share basis, net was equal to $4.02 
compared with $4.23 in the initial six 
months of 1948. Management 1s 
optimistic about all phases of the com- 
pany’s operations with the exception 
of the manufacturing division, sales 
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‘early in 1949, 


Davison Chemical C+ 

Selling at 20, this speculative but 
improving chemical issue is priced at 
only 4.5 times latest earnings. (Now 
pays 37¥c qu.) Sales in the fiscal 
year ended June 30 rose to a new 
record of $37.4 million and net of 
$4.43 per share was only 13 per cent 
below the $5.07 reported in the °48 
fiscal period. More than half of the 
$2.4 million spent for property addi- 
tions and replacements during the 
year was designed to increase produc- 
tion at existing plants. Improvements 
in manufacturing processes have per- 
mitted expanded production of silica 
gel for protection of metal -against 
rust and as a catalyst ‘in the produc- 
tion of gasoline. About 40 per cent 
of total sales is derived from fertilizer 
and the balance from chemicals for 
2 variety of industrial uses. (Also 


FW, Sept. 28.) 


International Paper C+ 

Financial position has improved, 
but cyclical earnings pattern makes 
stock speculative; price, 53. (Pays 
$1 qu.; pd. 1948, $5.) Second quar- 
ter 1949 earnings slipped 25 per cent 
from the year-earlier quarterly inter- 
val to $2.98 per share, but the slight 
improvement (four per cent) in the 
preceding three months held six 
months’ earnings to $6.79 per share, 
a decline of only 11 per cent. Inter- 
national manufactures every kind of 
paper, and throughout the decline in 
operations its newsprint division, 
which accounted for 22 per cent of 
1948 production, continued to operate 
at capacity levels. Erosion of con- 
sumers’ inventories caused produc- 
tion to bounce back considerably last 
month and third quarter earnings are 
not likely to vary much from those 
for the June period. (Also FW, 
Nov. 24.) 


Middle South Utilities C+ 

An unseasoned issue, stock appears 
reasonably priced at 16 on basis of 
return and earnings potential. (Decl. 
initial div. of 27'Y%ac payable Oct. 1 to 
stock of record Sept. 9, 1949.) Re- 
cent dividend initiation places stock 
on indicated $1.10 annual basis, which 
would appear justified by estimated 
carning power approximating $1.80 
per share for the 1949 operating year. 
Company recently succeeded Electric 
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Power & Light Corporation under the 
dissolution proceedings of the latter 
and presently constitutes a holding 
company owning the entire outstand- 
ing common stocks of Mississippi P. 
& L., Arkansas P. & L., and Louis- 
iana P. & L. as well as 95.16 per cent 
of the equity shares of New Orleans 
Public Service. Electric system is 
well integrated and industry in service 
area is diversified. 


Missouri Pacific pfd. R 

Even around 4, stock is fully priced 
in relation to reorganization treatment 
and should be avoided. (No divs. 
since 1931; arrears $137 per share.) 
The August 1949 Interstate Com- 
merce Commission plan of reorgan- 
ization for the MOP gives participa- 
tion to the preferred. The latter is 
to receive three shares of a new class 
B common for each seven shares now 
held. District Court approval for 
balloting by security holders is the 
next technical step. Emergence from 
bankruptcy proceedings is still a long 
way off since extensive litigation is 
anticipated by dissatisfied interests 
such as holders of the secured 5%s 
and the common stock. The junior 
equity has again been excluded from 
participation. The new class B com- 
mon would occupy a decidedly minor 
position in the system and prior in- 
terest charges and capital and debt 
retirement funds would leave a negli- 
gible portion of earnings available for 
dividends. 


Pepperell Manufacturing B+ 

At 55, this 98-year dividend payer 
is more realistically priced than at 
last year’s high of 70. (Pays 75c qu. 
plus 75c in extras in 1949; pd. 1948, 
$7.25.) Stockholders in August re- 
ceived only the regular quarterly 
dividend (extras had also been paid 
at three-month intervals from August 
1946 to May 1949) and the indica- 
tions are that regular extras have 
been suspended at least temporarily. 
Sales in the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1949, were off 17 per cent from year- 
earlier figures, but because of nar- 
rower profit margins, net per share 
declined more steeply (39 per cent) 
to $11.30 vs. $18.48 in 1948. Presi- 
dent Leonard believes that selling 
prices are at their lowest levels and 
are due for a. firmer trend since the 
drastic curtailment of mill activity 
may have left some cotton textiles in 
short supply. 


Simonds Saw & Steel B 

Priced at 30, stock is a cyclical 
issue in average position. (Pd. $1.60 
thus far in 1949; pd. 1948, $3.70.) 
Reflecting a decline which has been 
apparent since the first of the year, 
earnings in the initial half of 1949 
dropped to $1.86 per share vs. $3.23 
in the same period of 1948. While 
third quarter sales and earnings will 
probably fall below the second quar- 
ter-results, a slight improvement has 
been noted in the past two weeks. 
Management feels that the recovery 
apparent reflects a general increase 
in orders from all industries served 
but has not as yet determined whether 
the improvement is likely to be per- 
manent. 


South Porto Rico Sugar B 

Profits and dividends are trending 
downward and no early improvement 
is indicated ; price, 36. (Pays $1 qu.; 
pd. 1948, $9.50.) Profits declined 40 
per cent in the 1948 fiscal period and 
only slight coverage for the $4 divi- 
dend is indicated for the fiscal year 
to end September 30 next. The 1949 
Dominican sugar crop has again been 
sold to Great Britain, but the average 
price is one cent lower than last year’s. 
Lower revenues are also indicated by 
a sharp decline in prices for black- 
strap molasses, a sugar by-product. 
Last year’s dividends included $2.50 
per share as a part payment in liqui- 
dation of the company’s land subsid- 
iary, and further payments have 
been held in abeyance pending the 
clarification of a tax liability. (Also 


FW, Dec. 22.) 


Walker (Hiram) B 
At 25, the shares are about in line 
with other distilling issues. (Now 
pays 50c qu. in Canadian funds.) 
Management points to an increase in 
alcoholic beverage sales in the first 
six months of 1949 as a favorable eco- 
nomic sign, since liquor is a semi- 
luxury product. Sales of Jmperial 
whiskey are almost ten per cent better 
than last year and Canadian Club and 
Walker’s De Luxe are still being allo- 
cated to dealers. Earnings in the nine 
months ended May 31, 1949, were 
equal to $6.81 per share (in Cana- 
dian dollars) vs. $7.57 in the prior 
comparable period. Hiram Walker 
officials assert that no price changes 
are in prospect for the company’s 
products; this follows similar state- 
ment by other major distillers. 





Liberal Return 
From Beatrice Foods 


Shares to be split on two-for-one basis bringing 


issue down to more popular price range. Yield 


near six per cent, based on indicated dividends 


hareholders of Beatrice Foods 

Company meet October 10 to 
ratify a proposed two-for-one split 
of the common stock. Although Bea- 
trice ranks next to National Dairy and 
Borden in size, Beatrice has attracted 
a much smaller investment following 
because of its smaller capitalization 
and higher share prices. However, 
analysis of the company’s financial 
record indicates that its stock has 
considerable merit. 

Begun as a partnership in Beatrice, 
Nebraska, in 1894, the company com- 
menced operations with only a single 
small plant. Today the enterprise is 
of national proportions, with 91 
processing plants in 21 states. Thir- 
teen subsidiaries process milk, cream, 
butter, ice cream, poultry, eggs and 
other food products. The bulk of 
Beatrice’s business still results from 
sales in the mid-western states, but 
several: of the company’s products 
have achieved nationwide distribution. 


Major Products 


While the company markets a 
broad line of products including spe- 
cialty food items and frozen foods, 
major sources of revenue are milk 
and cream (which accounted for 29 
per cent of last year’s sales), butter 
(25 per cent) and ice cream (17 per 
cent). 

The large percentage of sales 
represented by perishable items has 
been both a favorable and unfavor- 
able factor in the operations of 
Beatrice Foods. Characteristically, 
the company has a smaller percentage 
investment in inventory than Borden 
or National Dairy. At the close of 
the latest fiscal year, 22 per cent of 
Beatrice’s current assets were repre- 
sented by inventory and the company 
enjoyed a working capital ratio of 6.3- 
to-1. In contrast, inventories com- 
prised 42 per cent of total current 
assets for Borden and 52 per cent 
for National Dairy. Borden’s cur- 
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rent ratio was lower, standing at 4.3- 
to-1, and National Dairy reported 
current assets only 3.1 times total 
current liabilities. 

The relatively smaller inventory 
needed by Beatrice for efficient opera- 
tion has permitted the company to 
handle a high volume of sales with 
a modest amount of capital and has 
enabled the company to transact al- 
most $200 million of yearly business 
without resorting to debt as have 
Borden and National Dairy. 


Turnover Large 


However, Beatrice shows the pat- 
tern typical of enterprises which rely 
on large turnover for profits. In- 
come is subject to wide swings be- 
cause any slowdown in sales has a 
marked effect on earnings. The com- 
pany has shown a profit each year 
since 1898, the first year for which 
income figures are available, but pre- 
ferred stock requirements in 1905, 
1908, 1933 and 1934 left no earnings 
for the common stock. As a result, 
common dividends have been omitted 
by the company four times in the 
Sl-year period. 





Beatrice Foods 


Earned 
Sales Per 
*Year (Millions) Share 


1929.. $83.7 $7.43 
1932.. 463 D086 


1937.. 642 2.53 
1938.. 59.3 3.02 
1939.. 636 . 3.90 
1940.. 69.5 3.19 
1941.. 85.2 3.70 
1942.. 1016 3.16 
1943.. 106.5 3.24 
1944.. 1103 2.96 
1945.. 125.1 . 5.28 
1946.. 170.0 10.03 
1947.. 181.7 639 250 62 —35% 
1948.. 192.2 9.01 2.50 


Three months ended May 31: 


1948.. $45.9 $1.23 ibs 
1949.. 46.0 1.47 a$3.00 b5134—32 
*Year ends following February 28. Calendar 


year. a—Declared or paid to September 7, 
b—To September 7, D—Deficit. 


Price Range 


High Low 
131 —69 


43%4—10Y% 


1.50  283%4—13% 
1.75 191%4—113%4 
2.00 28 —17 
2.00  3534—18% 
2.00  275%%—20 
175 26 —20 
1.85  3334—2434 
2.05  39%—31 
2.05 5854—36 
305 73 —46™% 


TDivi- 
dends 


$4.00 
1.50 


Earnings in the present decade 
clearly illustrate the influence of vol- 
ume fluctuations on Beatrice as com- 
pared with the other leading dairy 
firms. Common share income of 
Beatrice has varied by as much as 
320 per cent from low to high while 
Borden has shown a maximum fluc- 
tuation of 270 per cent, and National 
Dairy only 208 per cent. Beatrice, 
as indicated above, reported earnings 
on its common stock in all but two 
years of the 1930s, but both Borden 
and National Dairy were able to 
show profits and pay dividends on 
their common equities throughout the 
depression. 

This feature is also brought out by 
a comparison of profit margins. 
Beatrice’s profits after taxes have 
been consistently lower than those of 
the other two dairy leaders. In the 
past twelve years, Beatrice’s margin 
in sales always has been narrower 
than Borden’s or National Dairy’s 
with the exception of 1945, when 
Beatrice earned 2.4 cents on each 
sales dollar as compared with 2.2 
cents for National Dairy. 


Profits Fluctuate 


The somewhat more volatile nature 
of profits makes the company’s com- 
mon stock less satisfactory as a truly 
conservative investment than the 
other major dairy shares. Its earn- 
ings and dividend record, however, 
are above-average, and finances are 
excellent. Capital structure includes 
no debt, either long or short term, 
and less than 57,500 shares of pre- 
ferred stock precede the 511,792 
shares of common stock now out- 
standing. 

The fiscal period ended last Feb- 
ruary 28 marked the tenth consecu- 
tive year that sales increased over the 
prior period, and revenues tripled 
during this decade. Purchases of other 
dairy concerns in the current year and 
expansion of product lines to include 
specialty foods indicate that growth 
and diversification are continuing. All 
data highlight the basic soundness of 
the enterprise. 

At recent prices of 51, the common 
stock of Beatrice yields 5.9 per cent 
on present disbursements of 75 cents 
quarterly. Interim reports reveal 
that current earnings compare favor- 
ably with those for last year, suggest- 
ing that there should be no difficulty 
in maintaining an equivalent dividend 
rate on the new stock. 
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Better Outlook 
For Gan Makers 


Metal containers have won back most of the busi- . 


ness lost to glass in wartime; industry also has 


been helped by the recent 


long-lived wartime restriction 

which has persisted in one form 
or another since. the end of the war is 
the conservation order limiting the 
use of tin for making cans. Essen- 
tially, Conservation Order M-81 lim- 
ited the use of tin in cans made for 
such products as shortening, coffee, 


beer, pet foods and a number of other ~ 


food products, and also many non- 
food products. Restrictions on the 
direct use of tin were relaxed at cer- 
tain times and various quotas were 
set up. Little by little the quota re- 
strictions have been eased, and by 
next December 1 all war emergency 
restrictions on the use of tin in con- 
tainers will have been eliminated. 
The only order presently surviving is 
one which restricts the weight of tin 
used in plate. 


Technology Improved 


The various easements have helped 
the industry establish a trend of 
greater metal container sales each 
year. Likewise important, due to 
curbs on the weight of tin used, are 
the improved coating methods intro- 
duced during the war. By means of 
the electrolytic tin coating method, 
plate may be coated with a thin and 
uniform coating at less cost than that 
produced by the hot-dipping method. 
Last year, more than 43 per cent of 
total tin plate production was elec- 
trolytic plate. Thanks partly to this 
improvement in technology, sales of 
American Can Company, largest pro- 
ducer in the field and also an im- 
portant maker of fiber containers, 
have risen steadily sincé 1943. Conti- 
nental Can, second largest maker, has 
reported yearly gains since 1942. 
While higher prices account for some 
of this larger dollar volume, ship- 
inents of metal cans used in both food 
and non-food industries have just 
about doubled since 1943. 

Recent months have brought addi- 
tional gains. In June, shipments of 
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lifting of restrictions 





cans in terms of steel consumed to- 
taled 302,405 short tons vs. 283,941 


in the similar month last year. Ship- 
ments during the month of May also 
showed a substantial increase over the 
year earlier month—230,167 tons vs. 
219,272 in May 1948. This sudden 
upsurge in output brought previous- 
ly lagging production in line with 
that for the first half of 1948. Al- 
though results for the first four 
months of 1949 were down, a 32 per 
cent gain for May and June combined 
evened up the six-month totals. The 
increased activity is ascribed not to 
added quantities of commodities being 
canned but merely to the threat of a 
steel strike. In other words, the can- 
ners have been laying in sufficient 
supplies to tide them over should a 
strike occur. 

The most recent relaxation of tin 
restrictions, effective early in June, 
permits greater production of cans for 
beer and pet foods. Some additional 
gains may be forthcoming in these 


Comparative Position of 


7~——Sales——. 


lines, particularly beer, for which 
packaged sales have been increasing 
at a greater rate than draught sales. 
Assurance is given that more ample 
supplies of tin (as well as steel, which 
has been tight in the past) will be 


available. In revising its basic tin 
control orders, the U. S. Department 
of Commerce finally gave permission 
to U. S. importers to buy all grades 
of foreign tin; previously the metal 
was obtained from the Government 
stockpile. 

The signs point, therefore, to more 
ample supplies and probably lower 
prices which the steel industry will 
pass on to can makers as applied to 
tin plate. These the can makers will 
in turn pass on to their own custom- 
ers, inasmuch as the price of tin cans 
is based on the price of tin plate as 
set by the steel companies plus labor 
costs as indicated by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics index. This means 
that tin containers will be placed in 
a better competitive position with 
glass. Already metal cans have won 
back most of the business lost to 
glass in wartime, and the manufac- 
turers have been improving their po- 
sition at the expense of glass. 


Other Companies 


Following American Can and Con- 
tinental Can in respect to volume 
comes the Crown Can division of 
Crown Cork & Seal. While Crown 
Cork is the leading manufacturer of 
caps and closures, about 40 per cent 
of output is devoted to metal contain- 
ers. American and Continental are 
of investment grade. Crown Cork, 
because of greater fluctuations in 
earnings and a less consistent divi- 
dend record, is rated somewhat below 
the two leaders in respect to quality. 

National Can, although ranking 
fourth in the metal container indus- 
try, is a marginal enterprise and its 
stock is essentially speculative. Paci- 
fic Can, the leading independent man- 
ufacturer on the Pacific Coast, has a 
dividend record extending back to 
1936 with deficits in no year since 
reports began to be made in 1934. 


the Leading Can Makers 


7-———. Earned Per Share ——, 


(Millions) -—Annual—, Interi: --Dividends— Recent 

Company: 1947 1948 1947 1948 1948 1949 1948 *1949 Price 
American Can ....... $338.2 $409.5 $6.65 $8.09 N.R. N.R. $4.00 $2.25 94 
Continental Can ..... 266.4 319.7 3.88 4.51 a$4.30 a$3.54 1.50 0.75 33 
Crown Cork & Seal.. 81.4 98.6 3.00 3.28 62.12 b0.60 1.25 1.00 15 
National Can ....... 21.6 22.0 0.32 0.19 N.R. N.R. 0.25 None 5 


*To September 7. 


a—12 months ended June 30. b—Six months. 


N.R.—Not reported. 
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In recent months Rus- 
sia has lacked her 
For Buffer 

usual spark of aggress- 
States iveness, and the cold 
war has been at somewhat of a stand- 
still. No doubt this somnolent atti- 
tude of the Kremlin is the direct re- 
sult of her growing troubles at home 
and increasing restlessness on the 
part of her satellite nations. The de- 
fiant stand of Marshal Tito of Yugo- 
slavia, for one thing, is a thorn in her 
side which must be paining her se- 
verely. 

Still, we must not become deluded 
by the change in her front. It may 
not be a permanent one. The West- 
ern nations, which so far have suc- 
cessfully circumscribed Russian’s im- 
perialistic designs, must continue to 
build their defenses and be prepared 
even to fight for their way of life. 

While the Marshall Plan has been 
a great help in restoring the econo- 
mies of war-torn nations with a demo- 
cratic outlook, so that they could 
better withstand the Communistic 
forces, we must do more than this. It 
is highly important that there be pro- 
vision for buffer states which will be 
in a direct position to ward off at- 
tacks by Russia both in Europe and 
in Asia. This can be accomplished 
only by encouraging Germany and 
Japan, two nations with a deep-seated 
hatred against Russia, to progress in- 
dustrially. 

In the recent election in Germany 
the people of that nation showed the 
people of the world the direction in 
which they are headed when they 
elected a government with a decidedly 
strong leaning toward the principles 
of free enterprise and the capitalistic 
system. 

Both Germany and Japan are en- 
terprising nations and, if they are 
restored, economically, could become 
difficult obstacles for Russia to over- 
come should she foolishly decide to 
march her armies once again. We 
should not repeat the errors that were 
made following World War I. We 


cennot afford to hamstring Germany 
12 


The Need 





by depriving her of the tools with 
which she can effect her own eco- 
nomic recovery. And we cannot en- 
cumber her with a debt that we know 
she will never be in a position to pay. 
There are other means of checking 
the. war potential of Germany and 
Japan without depriving those coun- 
tries of a healthy economic recovery. 


Attaining John L. Lewis, the om- 

nipotent chieftain of the 
A Lahor United Mine Workers 
Monopoly of America, rendered a 


real disservice to all labor when he 
ruled that the coal mines were to be 
worked only three days a week with- 
out consulting the rank-and-file work- 
ers. Whatever his real reasons for 
taking such drastic action (his stated 
viewpoint was specious), he has 
awakened the entire nation against 
the danger of monopoly which is pres- 
ent in the policies followed by many 
of today’s labor leaders. 

Even the powerful trusts of Amer- 
ica, in their heyday, never reached 
the state of arrogance which charac- 
terizes many present unions. But 
when the trusts reached the stage 
where their controls over business 
tended to void real competition it was 
their own undoing, for they forced 
Congress to enact the anti-trust laws 
to protect the public. 

Throughout the New Deal and 
row with the Fair Deal administra- 
tion, labor organizations have been 
coddled and have been exempted from 
the anti-trust laws. Knowing this, 
Mr. Lewis Has been free to act as he 
pleases, just as if he were the gov- 
ernment and a law unto himself. 

We predict, however, that Lewis 
will meet his Waterloo before long 
because many Congressmen now real- 
ize that if he continues to have his 
way without redress, other labor lead- 


ers will be certain to follow in his 
footsteps. If they are permitted to 
do so, then we will have created a 
monopoly more menacing than were 
the business trusts. 

When labor restricts business it 
does more harm than does an indus- 
trial monopoly. When labor presses 
its demands too far it forces produc- 
tion cut-backs, in many instances it 
results in suspension of an entire 
plant or industry and inevitably cre- 
ates unnecessary unemployment. Ar- 
bitrary authority cannot be allowed to 
exist any more in labor than in busi- 


ness unless we are content to call a 
halt to progress. 


Is A new school of fore- 
Sitti moe which ret 

just the opposite of any 
Ahead? economic gctirarithn of 
President Harry S. Truman appears 
to be in the making. Its latest prog- 
nostication is that the nation, instead 
of facing a depression period, as was 
anticipated by so many Fair Deal 
economists, is on the brink of another 
inflationary period. 

Here are some of the facts which 
support this conclusion: For some 
three years the economic character- 
istic of the nation was inflationary. 
Everybody knew this except Mr. 
Truman, who was worried about a 
depression. At the beginning of this 
year, however, he was convinced that 
the nation’s problem was inflation and 
in his first message to the 81st Con- 
gress he asked for an increase in taxes 
and other controls to check the up- 
ward spiral. 

In the meanwhile the nation began 
to recede from its inflationary high, 
bringing with it somewhat of an un- 
employment problem, although it is 
one that was expected as a part of 
thé postwar readjustment. Some 
time this summer the President 
caught up with the fact that there 
was a deflationary situation to cope 
with and he abandoned his fight for 
an increase in taxes—and took up the 
fight against a depression. At the 
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same time, however, he committed 
himself to deficit financing, but this 
is one of the factors contributing to 
inflation. 

Furthermore, his plans for sub- 
sidies pouring money into states 
where unemployment is severe, stock- 
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Ar- he administration of estates 
d to under the laws of descent and 
usi- distribution involves other unneces- 
ll a sary expenses and problems. When 
there is a will, the decedent desig- 
nates his executors and trustees, con- 
ore- ferring upon them appropriate pow- 
licts ers, and usually providing that they 
any need not file a surety bond. When 
of there is no will, the court appoints 
ars an administrator to handle the estate. 
ie Troublesome and Costly 
was The administrator will be required 
eal to obtain and file a bond, the cost of 
her which will be paid by the estate. Al- 
though the administrator will, in all 
ich probability, be a member of the de- 
yme cedent’s family, he or she may not 
ter- be the person whom the decedent 
ry. would have selected to handle his af- 
Mr. fairs. Often-times unhappy disputes 
ta develop among members of the de- 
his ceased’s family which could easily 
hat have been avoided if there had been 
ind a will clearly setting forth his wishes 
on- and directions.’ Furthermore, an ad- 
Kes ministrator lacks many of the pow- 


ers which a decedent can confer up- 
on the executor of his will. In many 
jurisdictions an administrator ap- 
pointed by the court does not have 
the legal right to continue decedent’s 
is business, and will have to proceed 
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of with its prompt liquidation, some- 
ne times at a great sacrifice, whereas the 
nt executor or trustee named in a will 
re may be given the express power by 
pe the will to operate the business or 
or to sell it when propitious circum- 
he stances arise. An administrator ap- 
he pointed by the court must apply to 
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piling to maintain price levels and ex- 
pansion of his “welfare” program all 
lead to inflation. No one knows, nor 
can anyone estimate with any degree 
of accuracy, how many billions of 
dollars will be needed to fulfill his 
“cradle-to-the-grave” theory, but 


Second of a two part discussion of some of the 
problems and extra expenses involved in the distri- 
bution of property when an individual dies intestate 


By Sanford D. Levy 


Member, Paskus, Gordon & Hyman 


the court for permission to perform 
many acts which an executor or trus- 
tee will ordinarily be authorized to 
perform by a will, and each such ap- 
plication may involve additional un- 
necessary expense to the estate. 

Additional complications may arise 
when there is no will. Thus, under 
the laws of descent and distribution, 
real estate automatically descends to 
the decedent’s heirs in various pro- 
portions. The decedent may own his 
own home and have intended at all 
times that upon his death it should 
belong to his wife. However, if he 
leaves no children, title thereto might, 
and in New York would, vest partly 
in his wife and partly in his parents, 
who may be altogether unfriendly to- 
ward her, thus presenting all the in- 
gredients of a possible lawsuit, which 
may result in a forced sale at a sub- 
stantial loss. Should the decedent 
leave a wife and infant children, title 
to his real estate will vest partly in 
the wife and partly in each infant, 
and no sale of any of the property 
can be consummated without first ap- 
plying to the court and obtaining the 
appointment of a guardian, and also 
obtaining the court’s approval of the 
sale. 

Nothing can paralyze the transfer 
of real property more than the mul- 
tiplication of interested parties result- 
ing from a failure to dispose of own- 
ership by last will and testament or 
by deed. 

Joint ownership of property does 
not eliminate the need for a will. 
Thus, real estate or securities may be 
owned in the naine- of a husband and 





every one should realize that the 
money will have to come from the 
pockets of the people. As long as we 
continue to spend and spend instead 
of trying to reduce the Federal 
budget, we run the risk of reviving 
inflation. 


Everyone Should Make A Will 


wife and the survivor, but in these 
days of air transportation and exten- 
sive travel, deaths may occur simul- 
taneously or under circumstances 
which render it difficult to determine 
which spouse was the survivor. In 
some states, this situation is covered 
by statute, but the statutory provi- 
sions may not at all carry out the de- 
cedent’s desire. A properly drawn 
will usually provides what shall be 
done in such a situation. Further- 
more, it would be prudent for each 
joint owner to leave a will directing 
how the jointly held property should 
be distributed if he or she should be 
the survivor. Of course, joint owner- 
ship does not avoid estate taxes ; only 
such part of the jointly owned prop- 
erty as was contributed by the sur- 
vivor out of his or her own funds, is 
exempt. However, the remainder is 
subject to the usual marital deduc- 
tion provisions of the 1948 Revenue 
Act. 


Life Insurance 


There are many other considera- 
tions which should occupy one’s mind 
when planning what should be done 
with one’s property at death. Due re- 
gard should be had for the arrange- 
ment of life insurance which, for this 
purpose, is an integral part of one’s 
estate. Also, it should be borne in 
mind that the proceeds of life insur- 
ance may be, and under the laws of 
the State of New York are, com- 
pelled to bear a proportionate share 
of the estate taxes on the assured’s 
estate, unless a contrary intent is ex- 
pressed by last will and testament or 
other formal written instrument. This’ 
may violate the assured’s purpose to 
vest the full amount of the insurance 
proceeds in the beneficiaries named 
in the policies. 

In some cases, the decedent him- 
self ‘is the life beneficiary of a trust 
under another’s will which confers 

Please turn to page 26 
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Houston Lighting 
Shows Rapid Growth 


Shares return 4.9 per cent from a well-secured divi- 
dend. Expansion of the territory served is reflected 


in a 75 per cent increase in plant account since 1940 


nnumerable facts and figures can 

be cited to show that the South- 
western region—in which Houston 
Lighting & Power Company is located 
—is one of the fastest growing areas 
in the nation. Both 1947 and 1948 
gains in non-farm income were much 
greater for the Southwestern states 
than for the nation as a whole. And 
the decline in manufacturing employ- 
ment in the first five months of 1949 
was less severe in the Southwest than 
throughout the country. While the 
population of the United States as a 
whole increased by 20 per cent from 
1929 to 1948, the State of Texas ac- 
quired 28 per cent more residents ; 
even more impressive were the popu- 
lation gains scored by Houston (77 
per cent) and Galveston (36 per 
cent), the two major cities served by 
the company. Moreover, Houston 
(the largest city in Texas) leads all 
other major industrial areas in the 
United States in postwar industrial 
plant expansion while Texas was first 
in this respect among the individual 
states. 


Territory Served 


Houston Lighting & Power pro- 
vides electric service to a population 
of approximately one million in the 
Texas Gulf Coast region. Approxi- 
mately 34 per cent of 1948 revenues 
was derived from residential and rural 
customers, 21 per cent from the com- 
mercial segment and 33 per cent from 
industrial users. The balance of 12 
per cent was obtained from miscel- 
laneous sources, including government 
and municipal. 

' A breakdown of the company’s 
industrial revenue dollar shows that 
23 per cent is attributable to oil re- 
fining and production and related ac- 
tivities, and 11 per cent to steel com- 
panies. The cement and chemical in- 
dustries each account for about six 
per cent. The company’s 1948 annual 
report significantly pointed out that 
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at the end of last year “the Houston 
industrial area had 14 petroleum re- 
fineries and 27 chemical plants.” 

The company’s plant account 
passed the $100 million mark for the 
first time in 1948, reflecting a 75 per- 
cent increase since 1940. Neverthe- 
less, due to continuing rapid growth 
in service demands upon the system, 
further capital expansion will require 
a total of $80 million over the 1949- 
1953 period. However, approximately 
$14 million of new money was ob- 
tained in July through the sale of con- 
vertible debentures and common 
stock, so that only about $10 million 
of new financing will be required 
through 1951. Giving effect to the 
recent sale of securities, capitalization 
consists of funded debt (56 per cent), 
preferred stock (10 per cent) and the 
remainder of 34 per cent consisting 
of equity for the common stock. 


Operating Ratio 


Houston Lighting’s operating ratio 
was only 51 per cent in 1948 com- 
pared with 50 per cent in 1947 despite 
generally rising costs. This points up 





Houston Lighting & Power 


Operating Earned 


Revenues Per Divi- -—Price Range 


Year (Millions) Share dends High Low 
1929... $8.0 $171 $1.46 

1932... 80 196 1.80 

1937... 10.8 2.47 1.80 

1938.: 1° TLS 2.66 1.80 

1959... <> 42:2 2.47 1.80 

1940... 13.0 2.61 1.80 

1941... 14.3 2.60 1.80 

1942... 16.5 2.52 UO hs sat ates 
1943... 19.3 2.51 1.80 34 —29% 
1944... 20.0 2.48 180 35%4—31% 
1945... 20.8 2.51 180 433%4—33% 
1946... 20.9 2.74 1.80 48 —39% 
1947... 23.9 3:32 195 46 —37% 
1948... 27.5 3.68 2.05 46 —38 

12 months ended July 31: 

1948...$26.0 $3.56 see ROUGS «te ame @ 
1949... 29.2 3.46 al.65 a4834—42% 





a—To September 7. Note: Figures are adjust- 
ed for 2-for-1 split in April 1947. 





the fact that the company’s fuel re- 
quirements are met entirely through 
the purchase of natural and refinery 
gas, lower-cost fuels than the coal 
which the majority of steam-electric 
utilities are required to use. As a re- 
sult, Houston Lighting carries a high 
percentage of gross revenues through 
to net for the common stock; the 
average percentage of gross available 
for the common during 1946-1948 
was 16 per cent. 

Since operations are entirely con- 
fined to the State of Texas, Houston 
Lighting is not subject to regulation 
by the Federal Power Commission. 
Furthermore, there is no state com- 
mission in Texas with jurisdiction 
over the company and the cities of 
Houston and Galveston are the only 
municipalities which have enacted 
ordinances specifying maximum elec- 
tric rates that may be charged. How- 
ever, the company’s monthly charge 
of $2.83 for 100 kwh of residential 
electricity is below the ordinance lim- 
its and also compares favorably with 
a national average bill of $3.64. The 
average use of electricity by residen- 
tial customers totaled 1,464 kwh in 
1948, slightly under the average for 
the nation as a whole. 

Last year, 7.3 per cent was earned 
on net plant plus working capital, a 
figure which superficially appears to 
be on the high side. However, it 
should be observed that under Texas 
laws the principal statutory limitation 
in effect simply bars rates which will 
yield more than eight per cent on the 
“fair value” of utility property; the 
company is expected to have no diffi- 
culty in keeping within the limits of 
this ceiling. 


Increase Possible 


The shares, selling around 45 in a 
1946-1949 price range of 4834-37%, 
are quoted at about 13 times latest 12 
months’ net. Considering the high 
caliber of this issue, the present mar- 
ket price does not appear to capitalize 
earnings on an unreasonable basis. 
Since last December, the stock has 
been on a $2.20 annual dividend basis, 
and affords a 4.9 per cent return at 
the current market. While this yield 
is not unduly generous in comparison 
with that obtainable from numerous 
other issues, it is noteworthy that only 
about 64 per cent of earnings is now 
being disbursed to stockholders, leav- 
ing ample room for eventual dividend 
improvement. 
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Quality of recent leadership a favorable factor. Advance 


could go further, on resolution of current uncertainties. 


British aid talks have little immediate influence. 


As industry and the markets awaited announce- 
ment of the recommendations of the steel wage 
board, prices in most sections of the list maintained 
an irregular advance which carried the utility aver- 
age into new high ground for the year and lifted 
the industrial group within two points of the mid- 
summer peak. It has been a factor of considerable 
encouragement that stocks have been able to make 
progress in the face of the important uncertainties— 
particularly in the labor field—that have been 
overhanging the market. 


In its favorable performance, the market has 
had the support of a business situation consider- 
ably better than most observers had expected. Late 
summer and the autumn months normally bring a 
quickening of the pace of trade and industry; so 
far most of the business statistics have followed the 
usual seasonal pattern and hold promise of con- 
tinuing to do so in the period ahead—provided 
serious strikes can be avoided. That consumers’ 
purchasing power remains high is indicated by the 
recent improvement in retail sales volume, and 
many stores now find that they had allowed in- 
ventories to run off in anticipation of a buying 
slump that proved to be short lived. 


One of the most important things responsible 
for the higher business levels of recent weeks is the 
swing-over, last June, by the Government from a 
policy of halting inflation to a policy of combating 
deflation. Statistical evidence of this change is 
found in figures of the Treasury statement. In 
the first two months of the current fiscal year the 
Government already has run up a deficit of more 
than $2.5 billion. This is at an annual rate of 
over $15 billion, and such a tremendous amount 
of artificially created purchasing power added to 
the trade stream can not help but have an all- 
around buoyant effect on business. At some con- 
siderably later date the country doubtless will reap 
the fruits of such a policy, if it is persisted in for 
any significant period, but for the time being the 
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result is to accelerate the wheels of trade and in- 
dustry in general. 


Quality of the leadership of the recent market 
advance has been highly favorable. Few specula- 
tive stocks are to be found among the list of those 
making new highs, with the bulk of the best per- 
formers comprising above-average issues. In a 
single recent trading session, for instance, new high 
prices for the year or longer were paid for such 
good grade shares as American Chicle, American 
Tobacco, Homestake, Pacific Tel. & Tel., Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass, Reynolds Tobacco B, Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison, Texas Company and United Biscuit, 
in addition to a substantial number of high quality 
preferred issues. Government policy is an im- 
portant factor in this situation also, the Reserve 
Board’s manipulation of the money market result- 
ing in artificially low interest rates which buoy 
prices for bonds and other high grade income-type 
securities. One of the reasons for adoption of a 
low interest rate policy doubtless was to make it 
easy to finance the Federal deficit, but an inevitable 
result has been to lift the prices of non-government 
investment issues as well. Easy money rates will 
perforce be with us for several years, at least, and 
this has favorable investment market implications. 


Coming weeks should see some of our more 
important uncertainties resolved, one way or an- 
other, and if the result is not too unfavorable to 
the country’s economic life the market should be 
found to be in good position to extend its advance 
beyond its recent limits. Better prices than those 
prevailing would be warranted for many stocks on 
the basis of the earnings likely to be realized in 
the period ahead, as well as the dividends that prob- 
ably will be paid. Nothing has developed that calls 
for any change in the policy of confining commit- 
ments to investment quality issues. Preference 
should continue to be given income-type stocks 
affording liberal yields. 

Written September 8, 1949; Richard J. Anderson. 
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Soft Goods Active 


The soft goods field is witnessing a current flood 
of orders to rebuild inventories. Apparel depart- 
ment buying budgets have been substantially in- 
creased and there has been a large influx of buyers 
in the metropolitan fashion centers, particularly 
New York, where manufacturers already are work- 
ing on numerous reorders. A sharp upturn in fac- 
tory sales is also apparent in shoes. Like the cloth- 
iers, most retailers permitted stocks to drop to levels 
too low in relation to sales. As a result, orders to 
manufacturers are approaching new records. Inter- 
national Shoe Company’s $25 million August sales 
not only were 17 per cent above the year-ago total, 
but actually 11 per cent above the previous monthly 
record, 

Paper merchants and converters, finding prices 
more stable, are likewise heaping orders on manu- 
facturers, particularly for kraft wrappings and 
paperboard, much of which will be utilized in other 
soit goods industries for such things as shoe boxes 
and other containers. In fact, the market for paper 
and paperboard has improved to such an extent 
that a rise in wood pulp prices within the next few 
weeks would not be surprising, with mill prices of 
paper and board rising further in consequence. 
The August survey compiled from reports of pur- 
chasing executives by the National Association of 
Purchasing Agents reveals that production and new 
orders both have increased with advances over- 
balancing declines by three to one. Industrial price 
trends firmed meanwhile as advances equaled de- 
clines. Buying, which had been on hand-to-mouth 
to 30-day basis, has begun to swing toward the 
60-day position. In line with this trend is the re- 
opening of plants previously closed for months. 


Clothing Prices Cut 


Men’s clothing has been an exception to the re- 
cent up-turn in soft goods generally. To stimulate 
business, prices for men’s suits have been cut by 
three large chains. A fourth, and perhaps others, 
are expected to follow. Howard Clothes has re- 
duced worsted suits to $39.95, others to $31.95. 
Both Crawford Clothes and Robert Hall (a United 
Merchants & Manufacturers’ subsidiary) have ,set 
a new base price on worsted suits of $29.95. While 
Bond Stores has announced no change as yet, ac- 
tion soon would not be surprising. The price re- 
ductions followed reports of lagging volume in 
July. Howard Clothes reported a decline of 31.2 
per cent for the month compared with July 1948, 
while Bond volume was down 12 per cent. 
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Department Stores Active 

Department stores’ dollar sales volume for the 
week ended August 27 was only one per cent below 
the similar week of 1948, the best showing since 
May 7. While these figures are encouraging, espe- 
cially when it is noted that the previous week’s sales 
also showed a small improvement over recent levels, 
trade observers don’t know how much of the better- 
ment can be ascribed to actual improvement in 
sales and how much of it is due to a very poor 
week last year. 

For the first eight months of 1949, the Boston 
and Richmond areas have made the best compara- 
tive sales showing, dollar volume declining only 
one per cent from 1948 levels in these districts. 
New York and San Francisco have been noticeably 
laggard, sales dropping seven per cent below 1948 
in these areas as compared with a nation-wide fall 
of only five per cent. A seasonal upswing is ex- 
pected to improve totals during the fall but a sub- 
stantial part of the sales gap between this year and 
1948 may still remain unclosed in the coming 
months. 


Mixed Building Trends 


Public construction—particularly public _resi- 
dential projects—continues to set the pace for the 
industry as a whole. During August total construc- 
tion put in place reached a value of $1.9 billion, or 
three per cent above the July figure although two 
per cent under August of last year. But while pub- 
lic building increased four per cent over July and 
18 per cent above August 1948, private building 
was only three per cent above July, and was eight 
per cent under the year-ago month. Of the public 
total, residential building gained 200 per cent in 
dollar volume over August of last year and was 11 
per cent above the July 1949 level. With Govern- 
ment building—Federal and state—the principal 
factor in supporting the rate of construction, volume 
put in place during the first eight months totaled 
$12.2 billion, up two per cent from the year-ago 
period. Private construction during the first eight 
months dipped below the 1948 similar period by 


six per cent while public construction was rising 
30 per cent. 


Record Car Output 


Replacing April as a record month, August wit- 
nessed the largest out-turn of automobiles and 
trucks so far this year. The Automotive News esti- 
mates. output at 654,880 vehicles vs. the previous 
high of 621,910 built last April. The total for the 
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first eight months puts the industry well on the 
way toward a new annual record, with 4,302,675 
vehicles built since January 1, a gain of 23 per 
cent over the like period of last year. Both Chevro- 
let in the low-priced field and Packard in the 
higher brackets reported new output records last 
month, Only brief shutdowns for changeover and 
inventory taking are expected during September 
and the rest of this year, but in the final analysis 
production is likely to be governed by the labor 
situation—not only in the auto industry but in the 
steel mills as well. The automobile industry admits 
that the steel situation already is getting tight again, 
particularly cold-rolled sheet needed for car bodies. 
Nevertheless the leading makers, including General 
Motors, Chrysler, Ford, Studebaker, Packard, Nash 
and Hudson, are scheduling near-capacity output 
and will strive for maximum performance and 


higher goals. 
Gas Sales Up 


Thanks largely to increased use of natural gas, 
July gas sales were 3.5 per cent higher than a year 
ago while for the twelve months ended July 31 a 
10.6 per cent gain was shown. Natural gas con- 
sumption of 1,882 million therms was 4.3 per cent 
higher than July 1948, mixed gas sales rose less 
than one per cent and manufactured gas declined 
4.6 per cent. These figures reflect the persistant 
swing from manufactured gas te the natural prod- 
uct, a situation which is expected to continue. 


Rail Net Down 


July net income of Class I railroads totaled only 
$27.2 million as compared with $76.7 million for 
the same month a year ago. Results for the first 
seven months of 1949 also showed a substantial 
decline, net income dropping to an estimated $200 
million compared with $336 million in the cor- 
responding period of 1948. The January-July re- 
sults were squeezed by a seven per cent decline in 
operating revenues and only a 3.5 per cent drop 





in operating expenses, pulling operating income 
down to only 68 per cent of the 1948 total. The 
additional burden of a five-day week imposed on 
the roads at the beginning of this month suggests 
unfavorable comparisons for the remainder of the 
year and further declines in income. (Further de- 
tails on page 7.) 


Briefs on Selected Issues 

General Motors’ output of cars and trucks for 
the first eight months totaled 1.9 million units 
vs. 1.4 million in the same period last year. 

Union Oil (Cal.), Signal Oil & Gas and Han- 
cock Oil will jointly develop 1.7 million acres in 
North Dakota presently owned by Union Oil. 

Borden Company had sales of $305 million for 
the six months to June 30 vs. $309.8 million in 
the same 1948 period. 

General Electric has closed its Clyde, N. Y., plant 
which had been used in the production of portable 
and automobile radios. 

New York Central plans sale of $9.7 million equip- 
ment trust issue; proceeds will provide about 80 
per cent of cost of 12 diesel switching locomotives, 
22 diesel road freight locomotives, 500 steel hop- 
per cars, 500 flat cars and 16 multiple unit pas- 
senger coaches. 


Other Corporate News 


Pacific Tel. & Tel. has declared a $1.75 dividend 
payable September 30; previously paid $1.50 
quarterly. 

Aluminum Company of Canada (Aluminum sub- 
sidiary) has reduced rate of smelter operations 
about 15 per cent because of decline in export 
orders. 

Barnsdall Oil and Ogden Corporation have 
agreed on merger terms; Atlas Corporation holds 
about 80 per cent of Ogden ames and 637,250 
shares of Barnsdall. 

Burroughs Adding Machine has acquired Acme 
Carbon & Ribbon Company, Ltd. 
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This service is supplementary to various other features 
which appear each week in Financia, Worwp. The issues 
listed do not constitute all the recommendations made 
from time to time, nor is it intended that one’s holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 


be regarded as trading advices nor as short term recom- 


- mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for 


the change—when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of high quality, and are suitable for 
conservative investment purposes. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 
U. S. Government 2%s 
ea Sa Beeeiise deca cans tees 100 2.50%. {Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975 100 2.75 106 
Atl. Coast Line gen. 444s, 1964.. 100 4.50 Not 
Bethlehem Steel cons. 254s, 1970 100 2.75 10314 
Chic., Burl. & Quincy 3%s, 1985 101 3.10 105% 


Goodrich Ist 234s, 1965........ 102 2.60 102% 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985 100 » he es 106 
Union Oil of Calif. 234s, 1970... 102 2.65 103 





+ Redeemable at option of holder after six months at varying 
prices below par. 


These bonds can be used for general investment purposes. 
While not of the same quality as those above, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


Recent Current Call 
Price Yield Price 


Illinois Central joint 4%s, 1963. 93 4.84 105 
Missouri-Kansas-Tex. Ist 4s, 1990 68 5.88 Not 
New Orleans Gt. Northern Ist 5s 


A” TOO Soa tanscch scence s 100 5.00 105 
New York Central 4%s, 2013... 56 8.04 110 
Northern Pacific ref. & imp. 44s, 

DOOl cl.cmcomptieeese sesiede 78 5.77 110 
Southern Pacific 4%s, 1969...... 88 541 105 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum.. 125 5.60% Not 


Associated Dry Goods 6% cum.. 105 Sk | eee 
Atch., Top. & S.F. 5% non-cum. 100 5.00 Not 


Celanese $4.75 cum. Ist......... 101 4.69 105 
Gillette Safety Razor. $5 cum..... 84 5.95 105 
Public Service El. & Gas $1.40 

CHIBSOONY. bal. ccd need sitaales s 28 5.00 (1960) 
Radio Corp. $3.50 cum.......... 71 4.93 100 
Reading Ist (par $50) non-cum.. 38 5.26 50 


These issues are of lower quality than those above: Al- 
though dividends seem reasonably assured, their principal 
appeal under more normal market conditions would be for 
prospects of price appreciation. For the time being, new 
purchase recommendations are suspended, but existing 
holdings may be retained. 


Crucible Steel 5% cum. conv..... 58 862 110 
Curtis Publishing $3-4 pr. cum.. 50 8.00 75 
Southern Rwy. 5% non-cum..... 50 =: 10.00 100 
18 


Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger portion of 
the stock commitments held by the average investor; only 
a minor place should be accorded the “business cycle” 
type of share. 


Dividends———___ 
Paid 1939-48 Paid bg 2 A Recent 





Since Average 1948 Price 
Adams-Millis ........ 1928 $2.45 $4.00 $1.50 43 
American Stores ...... 1939 =1.02 1.75 1B 4s ee 
American Tel. & Tel... 1900 9.00 9.00 9.00 145 
Borden Company ..... 1899 =1.79 2.55 180 45 


Chesapeake & Ohio.... 1922 3.17 3.00 3.00 31 
Consolidated Edison... 1885 1.74 1.60 igo: Ze 
First National Stores.. 1926 2.65 3.50 3.50 65 


Freeport Sulphur ..... 1927 2.12 2.62% 2.75 50 
Gen’! Amer. Transport. 1919 2.60 3.25 2.25 43 
General Electric ...... 1899 1.53 1.70 Ty ams 7 | 
General Foods ........ 1922 1.87 2.00 175 45 
RICSG CD. SA) 66.5040 a 1918 2.32 4.25 2.00 59 


Louisville & Nash. R.R. 1934 3.65 3.52 2.64 33 
MacAndrews & Forbes 1903 2.05 2.50 2.00 34 
Macy (BR: Hi) ..caces 1927 2.16 2.50 2.00 31 
May: Department Stores 1911 1.81 3.00 2.25 45 
Mid-Continent Petrol... 1934 1.75 3.75 2.25 44 
Pacific Gas & Electric.. 1919 2.00 2.00 150: 33 
Philadelphia Electric.. 1902 1.33 1.20 0.90 23 


Pillsbury Mills........ 1924 1.56 2.00 150 30 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”’ 1918 = 1.87 2.00 1.35 39 
Socony-Vacuum ...... 1911 065 *1.00 0.75 16 
Standard Oil of Calif.. 1912 2.06 4.00 £3.00 68 
Sterling Drug ........ 1902 181 © 2.25 150 38 
Texas Company ...... 1902 2.35 43.00 3.00 59 
Underwood Corp. ..... 1911 2.88 4.00 2.25 44 
Union Pacific R.R. .... 1900 3.35 6.50 6.00 81 
United Biscuit ........ 1928 0.71 1.50 100 25 
WENO ~ ccmckaneives 1933 1.65 1.85 145 30 
WAINE 6. Sidiscsiwes 1913 345 400 3.75 78 





*Also paid 2 per cent in stock. ¢ Also paid 2%4 per cent in 
stock. tf Also paid 5 per cent in stock. 


Business Cycle Stocks 


Earnings of issues included in this group are affected by 
cyclical changes in business activity to a greater degree 
than those above. The bulk of one’s security holdings should 
comprise more stable issues, such as those in the “common 
stocks for income” group. 


-— Dividends— 
Paid SoFar -—Earnings— Recent 


1948 1949 1948 1949 Price 
Allied Stores ......... $3.00 $3.00 a$1.39 a$1.08 32 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 2.30 1.80 b3.05 b5.91 27 
Canada Dry .......... 0.60 0.60 c0.66 c058 10 
Container Corp. ...... 450 2.25 b4.05 b3.45 35 
Crown Cork & Seal.... 1.25 1.00 b2,12 b060 15 
Firestone Tire ........ 4.00 3.00 b6.04 b4.02 45 
General Motors ...... 4.50 3.75 b4.55 b6.76 62 
Glidden Company .... 1.90 *1.60 b2.19 b1.37 20 
Kennecott Copper ..... 5.00 2.25 b4.46 b2.15 46 
Phelps Dodge ........ 5.00 3.00 b4.87 b3.54 42 


Tide Water Asso. Oil.. 1.90 1.20 b3.09 b2.17 23 
Twentieth Century-Fox. 2.00 1.50 b2.37 b1.95 21 
UU. 'SaSteed .. sisdeoss 167 1.75 b1.56 b3.12 23 


a-—First quarter. b—Six months. c—Nine months. *Also paid 
2% in stock. Be, = 
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Washington Newsletter 









eed Wall Street know-how at dollar crisis talks in 


ashington—Role for Export-Import Bank as guarantor 


of private foreign 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—What has 
jot yet emerged from the British con- 
ierences is the kind of financial in- 
genuity by which Wall Street solved 
rather similar crises in the ‘twenties. 
John Snyder is less inventive’ than 
Owen D. Young or the late T. W. 
Lamont. There is the vast sterling 
war debt that England owes to India, 
Egypt and others. With officials 
rather than bankers around, this pre- 
sents itself only as trouble, not as an 
opportunity to fund. Moreover there 
is now a World Bank, which could 
offer various guarantees. 

What seems to be indicated is an 
open end issue, available on tap to 
Indians, Egyptians, etc. By sales of 
such bonds the British Government 
gradually would collect some of the 
pounds held all over the world. To 
prevent drastic deflationary effects, 
bond sales might be discontinued 
irom time to time and Government- 
owned sterling might occasionally 
be re-loaned. The debt is too great to 
iund entirely but its burden could be 
lightened. 

The sweetener would come from 
the World Bank. There might, for 
instance, be a guarantee of converti- 
bility of interest into dollars. This 
could be set up in various percent- 
ages, starting in a given year and in- 
Uicreasing thereafter. Convertibility 

might be an inducement to holders of 
irozen balances of unsure value and 
failure to convert would sharpen the 
inducement. But unfortunately the 


conversations are in Washington, not 
Wall Street. : 











American officials hold out de- 
valuation as a solution available when 
wanted. If the British accept it, the 
whole sterling area will devalue too. 
Surely, francs, guilders and other 
Western Europe currencies will also 
break, leaving only the dollar. This 
could mean trouble here. American 
hospitality to the idea of sterling de- 
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issues—Congressmen 


indignant 


valuation surely is proof of American 
generosity and good-will and not of 
the dollar imperialism alleged in well 
known quarters. 


Over the long term, it’s pretty 
well agreed, the United States will 
have an export balance as far into the 
future as it is worth peering. So, in 
one way or another, the balance will 
have to be financed. ECA will end 
in a few years. Ordinary private 
financing is hardly thought of. That’s 
why Point 4 is being quietly nurtured. 
What may become Point 1 of Point 4 
already has gone part way on Capitol 
Hill. It may become public law next 
year. 

The scheme is to allow the Export- 
Import Bank to guarantee private 
foreign issues. Presumably, all that 
would be demanded would be a 
guarantee of exchange convertibility. 
The simplest trick would be to let 
owners of, say, the sterling coupons 
of an Australian utility put them in 
for collection to the Export-Import 
Bank. The Bank would pay dollars 
on demand. Its own foreign ex- 
change holdings would be _ used 
abroad for development or deflation 
as required. 


As envisaged here the Export-Im- . 


port Bank would not concern itself 
with the internal merits of the securi- 
ties it guaranteed. It would be indif- 
ferent to earning capacity, whose 
analysis would be up to investors. It 
would take care only of transfers of 
these earnings into dollars. The in- 
vestment bankers would have to look 
into questions of management, costs 
and such factors before they tried any 
underwriting. 


The renewal of the Reciprocal 
Tariff Act will come up just as ex- 
ecutive officials are talking more im- 
ports. This makes renewal somewhat 
less than certain; at least there will 
be a hot fight. Manufacturers are 








tariff conscious and they are sending 
letters to Congressmen and Senators. 


Even strong Administration sup- 
porters are not quite sure where they 
should stand. 


If there is such a thing as a Con- 
gressional state of mind, Congress is 
indignant with itself, not to mention 
the Administration. Congressmen 
don’t feel that they should work 
around the calendar like other peo- 
ple; they get mad when the session 
goes into the fall. They accuse each 
other of wasting time. They are as- 
tonished that Truman should want 
them to legislate. Accusations nat- 
urally are themselves time consum- 
ing. | 

Now it looks as if the session will 
go at least into October. An Oc- 
tober Congress would keep the way 
open for particular legislation that 
Truman is trying to stave off. It’s 
the start of the retailing season, when 
people become more aware of excise 
taxes. It’s a fur month, for instance. 
By keeping Congress at work, Tru- 
man is risking the cut he opposes. 

Opposition to continuing the war 
excises comes especially from Con- 
gressmen from the big cities, most of 
them Democrats. In the House, at 
least, elimination is a Party program. 
Consequently, it is likely that on a 
showdown the taxes would be voted 
out. Congressmen and the Adminis- 
tration together are welcoming the 
opportunity for such a showdown. 


If Congressmen have an oppor- 
tunity to vote on sales-taxes, they 
probably would cut them by over- 
whelming vote.. The White House is 
having trouble keeping its party mem- 
bers in line. Almost every day brings 
announcement of new desertions. 
Pressure on Congressmen is high. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 





New-Business Brevities 





Construction ... 

Construction Equipment and Ma- 
terials, a new Conover-Nast publica- 
tion, is scheduled to be introduced to 
the public on October 15—editorially, 
the new magazine will describe new 
products, developments, methods, 
etc., in the construction equipment 
Geld). 4 At the Better Homes Ex- 
position in Pittsburgh, Pa., Septem- 
ber 17-25, you'll see a ranch-type 
house with an observation porch on 
its roof and two kitchens, a normal 
full-size kitchen downstairs, and a 
summer snack-type kitchen just off 
the roof-top porch—designed by 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation's 
Better Homes Bureau for the Beau- 
tility House, the two kitchens are 
connected by a dumbwaiter further to 
simplify the job of the hostess... . 
A new gadget trade-named the Flo- 
matic pressure painter rolls paint on 
interior or exterior flat surfaces in 
considerably less time than it takes 
to do the same job with a paint brush 
-—made by Rubberset Company, this 
tool will handle any kind of oil-base 
paint, holding slightly more than half 
a pint in its tubular handle. 


Office Equipment... 

Eastman Kodak Company has in- 
troduced a unit for feeding average- 
sized checks into its own model 
microfilming machines as fast as they 
will operate—some time in January 
the company also will begin producing 
a model which can be used with other 
commercial microfilm machines. . . 
Stapling of correspondence and other 
office work can be speeded consider- 
ably by the use of a new portable 
electric stapler brought on the market 
by Staplex Company—unintentional 
double stapling is impossible since the 
unit won’t function again until a new 
piece of work is inserted. . . . Inter- 
national Business Machines Corpora- 
tion recently added eight new ma- 
chines to its line of products, each 
of which is fully described in an at- 
tractively prepared brochure—six- of 
the new products are accounting ma- 
chines, one is a time recorder, and 
one is a machine for using the IBM 
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electric typewriter in conjunction 
with punched cards. . . . Latest model 
addressing machine marketed by 
Weber Addressing Machine Com- 
pany features a gadget which auto- 
matically ejects each piece of work, 
face up, as it is addressed, leaving 
both hands free for operating the unit 
—to operate, type the original list 
on a roll of special paper and simply 
insert this in the machine. 


Photography... 

Bolsey Corporation of America has 
adapted its Bolsey 35-mm. camera 
and the principles of an enlarger into 
a low-cost microfilming outfit which 
it is marketing complete with camera, 
reader, lights, stand and all accessor- 
ies housed in a case and weighing only 
18 pounds—businessmen with a flare 
for photography will be interested in 
the fact that the camera, which uses 
standard 35-mm. film cartridges, may 
be removed from the microfilm equip- 
ment and used as a regular miniature 
camera. ... A line of exposure meters 
for use in black and white and color 
photomicrography and metallography 
has been introduced by Photovolt 
Corporation—these meters are avail- 
able in models which can measure the 
intensity of the light at the micro- 
scope exit or at the focal plane of the 
camera. ... A new bonding solution 
for mounting photographs is made 
with Vinylite resins—manufacturer 
of the solution is Photo Bond... . 
The Bell Boy sound slide projector is 
mounted on a 360 degree swivel to 
make it easier to show the pictures 
from any angle without moving the 
entire unit—Movie-Mite Corporation 
manufactures this projector.... An 
8 x 10 inch contact printer introduced 
by Peerless Camera Stores under its 
own trade mark is versatile enough to 
meet the needs of professionals and 
amateurs alike—it will accommodate 
all photographic films from 35-mm. 
size up to and including 8 x 10 inch 
sheet films. 

hr. 
Plastics ... 

Studebaker Machine Company off- 
ers a compact table model hydraulic 


press for placing a permanent plasti 
coating on photographs, identifica 
tion cards and other papers requirin; 
a protective surface—weighing onl 
90 pounds, this laminating press cai 
turn out some 36 small-size cards pe 
hour... . Milady, whether at home o 
at the office, will find that the ney 
Koroseal Kleen-Kuffs furnish eco 
nomical protection for the cuffs ¢ 
dresses, suits, etc-—trimmed in ye} 
low, blue, red or green to suit individ 
ual fashion tastes, these translucer 
cuff protectors slip right over tle 
wrist, can easily be cleaned with 1 
damp cloth. . . . Vinyl plastic sheets 
are being used by Flexon Products 
Company for a line of window posters 
which have an advantage in that they 
will stick firmly to any polished sur- 
face like glass, yet may be removed 
without marking the window nor 
harming the poster—called Von, this 
product is also suitable for use in 
making color tabs, television (filter 
screens and other items. . . . Another 
application of a plastic, this time 
Bakelite, is in the production of Snap- 
Cap lids which can be used to seal 
containers so that the contents will 
not be affected by moisture—these 
seals can be made to fit all size and 
color specifications, according to 
Wheaton Glass Company. 


. 


Among new products of interest to 
amateur and professional repair men, 
three are designed to make light work 
of soldering: one such item is De 
Luxe Ribbon Solder, which requires 
no additional flux to use and can be 
applied just as easily with a match as 
with a soldering iron—marketed by 
Proved Products Mfg. Co., this 
solder is 34-inch wide and packaged 
in 10-foot lengths, 100 feet to a box. 
... Another newcomer is a soldering 
iron which is heated chemically in- 
stead of by an electric current or 4 
blow torch—Empire Specialties Serv- 
ice explains that the heating cartridge 
inserted in the iron generates intense 
heat when it is ignited by the impact 
of a spring rod which is released at 
the back of the handle. . . . The third 
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product is the Solder-Matic, a gadget 
hat can be attached to standard 
alectric soldering irons from 75 to 
250 watts and which then automati- 
cally feeds solder to the tip of the iron 
—distributed by Stern Corporation, 
this feeding attachment operates by 
trigger pressure. ... Said to function 
as efficiently as standard-size blow 
torches, the Besjet unit is only 7% 
inches long and weighs but 10 ounces 
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onl —requiring no pumping or priming, 
> Cal Bl this pocket-size edition introduced by 
SP¢€ Mi Emil Geiner Company uses dena- 
Ne OM tured alcohol. 

ney 


_&CC Mi Odds & Ends... 


fs . A Puerto Rican has been granted 
_Y& Bl a patent for a salt shaker with an elec- 
livid trical heating element which, it is 
cert MM claimed, will keep the salt flowing 
th: Wi freely even in hot weather—whenever 
ith «HM the salt becomes sticky, just plug the 
heet 7 shaker into an ordinary electric out- 
ducts MM tet for a short while... . A new 
stels Hi crocery product to be known as 
ther #& Frozen Coffee Concentrate is being 
i market tested—made from Brazilian 
lovet 


coffee beans with nothing added and 
not MM only the water removed, this Snow 


, this Crop Marketers, Inc., product can be 
s€ 1 MM mixed with cold water in making iced 
filter MM coffee since hot water is not necessary 
other HM for brewing. . . . Interesting reading 
time i for the small or moderate investor 
nap- (with a net worth of $10,000 to 


Seal $25,000) is a new booklet, Bigger and 

will i Safer Income on Your Money, re- 
these # cently published by Robert Laffan— 
: and 7 aware that the public does not want 
+ tof “involved and qualified answers” to 
questions on money matters, Mr. Laf- 
fan explains in readily understandable 
terms the basic facts about integrating 
life insurance, social security benefits, 





st tO 
men, fe Savings and investments in the build- 
work fa (Ng of retirement income. .. . Believed 
; De ‘© be the first corporation to open 
uires A tS annual meeting to the public by 
n be fe Tadio, 80-year-old Pillsbury Mills, 
“has f@ inc., will broadcast its annual meeting 
d by through station WCCO in Minne- 
this apolis, Tuesday, September 13 at 8:30 
aged im P- m.—‘‘Most people have never had 
box. fm 2 chance to attend a large company’s 
oring J @2nual meeting. We want to give 
; in- fm them that chance,” explains president 
or a Philip W. Pillsbury in announcing 
erv- his company’s “Stockholder’s Meet- 
ridge ing of the Air.” 
tense Howard L. Sherman 
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When requesting additional information, 
blease enclose a self-addressed postcard—or 
stamped envelope—and refer to the date of 













the issue in which the item appeared. 
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Every letter you write is a picture 
of the man you work for. He'll 
always make a good impression, 
when you type it on an Underwood 
All Electric. 


And what makes Underwood All Electric 
letters look better? 


Simply this: Whether you strike a key 
firmly or lightly electricity controls the 
impact ...to always give sharp, clean, 
beautiful, uniform impressions. 


Electricity does the fatiguing work... 
lines up all characters with fine-watch 
precision. Electricity shifts for capital 
letters, back spaces, tabulates...even 
returns the carriage and automatically 
line spaces. 


The Underwood All Electric performs 
more accurately and makes your job 
easier. 


© 1949 


UNDERWOOD y 
fll LIM ~ 


TYPEWRITER 






1S Lali 


And, don’t forget, you’ll have RIMLESS 
FINGER-FORM KEYS... . scientifically 
designed, pleasing to the touch and so 
easy on the finger-tips. 


So ask your boss to buy you an Under- 
wood All Electric...to always have 
his letters looking their best. And you'll 
be looking your best, too... because 
operating an Underwood All Electric is 
never tiring. 


Prove it to yourself...on your own 
work. Phone your local Underwood re- 
presentative today for a demonstration 
or write to: 


Underwood Corporation 
Typewriters... Adding Machines... Accounting 
Machines... Carbon Paper... Ribbons 
One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 


Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria St. 
Toronto 1, Canada 
Sales and Service Everywhere 
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Land Companies 
Make Better Showing 


All-around rising prices and more intensive oil de- 
velopment have helped large acreage holders like 


Kern, Louisiana and Texas 


‘Hngeinacs stability rather than 
the spectacular has characterized 
the longer term earnings picture of 
the large corporate land owners. But 
the past several years have brought 
all-around higher prices for the prod- 
ucts of the land, and operating results 
have benefited accordingly. 

The land companies derive their 
principal income not from agricul- 
ture but from extractive enterprises, 
chiefly petroleum. The shareholder 
in Kern County Land Company, for 
example, has a stake in the bountiful 
crops of the southern end of fertile 
San Joaquin Valley in California— 
potatoes, sugar beets, wheat, barley, 
grapes, cantaloupes, and this year a 
new record acreage for cotton. He 
also has an interest in cattle—some 
53,000 head—and in canal and water 
cperations, but oil is by far the most 
important earnings factor. Rising 
petroleum prices last year lifted 
Kern’s income to a new record high, 
oil having contributed 75.4 per cent 
of total revenues and 87.7 per cent 
of net. Crop income declined some- 
what, while the cumulative effect of 
several years of drought forced cattle 
receipts down. 


Protective Measure 


Knowing that every barrel of oil 
taken out of the ground reduces the 
amount that remains, the Kern man- 
agement embarked some years ago on 
@ program of improving its farming 
lands by leveling them and installing 
wells and pumps wherever essential 
for irrigation. Last year 8,000 acres 
were so improved, and during the last 
eight years 31,000 altogether. Leased 
to farmers on a crop rental basis, 
17,504 acres yielded $1.4 million in 
1947, a record amount from this 
source. Last year returns were shad- 
ed somewhat because of increased 
expenses and lesser yields (save for 
cotton and wheat) due to the drought. 
Cattle sales, despite higher prices per 
pound, fell off with the decline in the 
22 


Pacific Land Trust 


number of head and pounds of beef 
marketed. New lands have been in- 
tensively developed for cattle, how- 
ever, a new cattle feed mill and yards 
have been completed, and a large 
ranch in northern -Arizona (15,000 
head capacity) has been purchased 
for $2 million. The company believes 
that by next year these activities 
should begin to be reflected in greater 
returns. 

Oil and gas royalties, meanwhile, 
have been well sustained, rising to 
$8.7 million during the first half of 
this year, a gain of 7.4 per cent over 
the year-ago figure. This 59-year-old 
company is in a comfortable financial 
position with $21 million of current 
assets vs. only $5.4 million current 
abilities at December 31 last. Its 
list of investments includes 9,100 
shares of bank stocks, 4,000 in old- 
line insurance companies, 1,000 
shares of Eastman Kodak, 2,000 Food 
Machinery & Chemical, 500 General 
Motors and 35 Christiana Securities. 
Altogether, the shareholder in Kern 
County Land Company has a stake 
in diversified agricultural, extractive, 
financial and industrial activities. 

Texas Pacific Land Trust last year 
derived 94.3 per cent of total income 
from oil and gas. Before the war, 
the Trust was paying dividends of 
only 10 cents a share annually while 
its average yearly earnings for the 
1937-46 period were but 26 cents a 
share. But by 1946 net income had 
risen to the equivalent of 98 cents 
per share, for 1947 the figure was 


$1.63, and for last year $3.15 was 
shown. 


This enterprise derives its nam 
from the Texas & Pacific Railwa 
Company which went into receivershi; 
in 1888, surrendering its land to th 
bondholders. Of the extensive prop 
erties, originally comprising 3.5 mil 
lion acres, some 1.8 million acre: 
remain in the hands of the Trus 
which derives its income from the 
sale of lands and from grazing lease; 
as well as from oil and gas propertie: 
under lease on a royalty basis. 

A company which derived its land 
holdings from one railroad and its 
independence from another is New 
Mexico & Arizona Land which was 
formed to take title to land grant: 
originally allotted to the Atlantic & 
Pacific Railroad and subsequently ac- 
quired by the St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco. The latter distributed half its 
stock in the land company to its own 
stockholders when it was reorganized 
in 1916. Covering an area of 797,080 
acres, the property is located in the 
states of Arizona and New Mexico; 
also owned are rights to oil, gas and 
other minerals on 555,481 additional 
acres. This is one of the marginal 
companies, and its shares are highly 
speculative. 


Louisiana Development 


Louisiana Land & Exploration 
owns large,tracts in Louisiana yield- 
ing oil—and consequently royalties, 
paid by a number of companies in- 
cluding Phillips Petroleum, Stanolind 
Oil & Gas, Standard of California 
and Amerada. The largest contracts, 
running back to 1928, are held by the 
Texas Company which last year ex- 
tracted 13 million barrels while 3.1 
million were produced and sold from 
other properties, and 2.8 million from 
properties operated jointly by the 
various companies, including the 
Texas Company. Gross income last 
year soared to nearly $12.4 million, 
more than double that of 1946 and 
more than triple that of 1944. Of 
this total, 98.3 per cent was derived 
from oil and gas revenues, the re- 
mainder coming from fur trapping on 
company lands, 


. Fiscal View of the Land Companies 


r—~Revenues—, Earned 
(Millions) -Per Share, § -—Dividends— Recent 
Company: 1947 1948 1947 1948 1948 1949 Price 
Kern County Land.............. $16.6 $19.7 $4.73 $5.65 $4.00 $2.75 43 
Louisiana Land & Exploration... 83 12.4 1.54 2.45 2.00 120 23 
New Mexico & Arizona Land.... a113.1 a149.1 0.04 0.07 None None 8 
Texas Pacific Land Trust....... 3.8 7.2 1.13 3.15 2.00 0.70 42 


*To September 7. a—In thousands. 
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TO THE MOTORIST 


THIS SIGN STANDS FOR A CROSSROAD 


TO EVERYONE, THIS GULF SIGN 
STANDS FOR TWO GUARANTEES! 


e This Gulf emblem on any product stands 
for two guarantees of excellence. One visible, 
one invisible. 


The visible guarantee is evidenced by the 
plant and properties that make Gulf one of the 





largest producers and refiners of crude oil. 


The invisible guarantee is the determination 
of Gulf to make the best petroleum products 
that skill, science, loyal employees and alert 
management can jointly achieve. 


Gulf Oil Corporation 


Gulf Refining Company 


General Offices, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 

September 14: American Brake Shoe; 
Brush-Butler’s, Inc. ; Carpel Corp.; Central 
Franklin Process; Cream of Wheat; Max 
Factor & Co.; Fisher Bros.; Florida Pow- 
er & Light; Fuller Manufacturing; Gillette 
Safety Razor; Globe-Wernicke; Grayson- 
Robinson Stores; Greif Bros. Cooperage ; 
Hart & Cooley; National Chemical & 
Manufacturing; New York & Honduras 
Rosario Mining; United Shoe Machinery. 
_September 15: Arundel Corp. ; Attleboro 
Gas Light; Bon Ami; Central Aguirre 
Sugar; Columbus & Southern Ohio Elec- 
tric; Detroit Steel Products; P. H. Hanes 
Knitting; Horn & Hardart Baking (Pa.) ; 
Inter-Mountain Telephone; Johns-Man- 
ville; Knapp-Monarch; Langendorf United 
Bakeries; MacAndrews & Forbes; Nation- 
al Fuel Gas; Packer Corp.; Taunton 
(Mass.) Gas Light. ’ 

September 16: All-Penn ‘Oil & Gas; 
Atlantic City Sewerage; Backstay Welt; 
Celotex Corp.; Connecticut Light & Pow- 
er; Eastern Magnesia Talc; Fall River 
Electric Light; Firestone Tire & Rubber; 
International Milling ; Lit Bros. ; Longines- 
Wittnauer Watch; New Bedford Gas & 
Edison Light; New Britain Machine; 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric; Pacific Car & 
Foundry; Rhode Island Electric Protec- 
ive, 

September 17; American Natural Gas; 
California-Oregon Power ; Chadbourn Ho- 
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siery Mills; Empire Southern Gas; Lane 
Co.; Manning, Maxwell & Moore; Nation- 
al Manufacture & Stores; National Shirt 
Shops of Delaware; Texas Power & Light. 

September 19: American Maize Prod- 
ucts; Beverly Gas & Electric; Ekco Prod- 
ucts; Fafnir Bearing; Gotham Hosiery; 
Haverhill Electric; Kellogg Co.; Kobacker 
Stores; Lowell Electric Light; McDonnell 
Aircraft; North American Rayon; North 
& Judd Manufacturing ; Rochester Button ; 
Sterchi Bros. Stores. 

September 20: American Book; Bridge- 
port Hydraulic; Chicago Railway Equip- 
ment; Dana Corp.; Detroit Edison; Gim- 
bel Bros.; Haverhill Gas Light; Home 
Gas & Electric; Kellogg Switchboard & 
Supply; Kendall. Refining; E. Krueger 
Brewing; R. H. Macy & Co.; McCall 
Corp.; Mountain States Power; New Eng- 
land Confectionery; Ohio Leather. 





BOND REDEMPTIONS 





Redemption 
Name Amount Date 
Associated Tel. & Tel. — 25-yr. 
deb. ser. A 5%s, 1955......... Entire Nov. 1 
Celanese Corp. of Amer.—deb. 3s, 
SEU: niceTo whdogaecicnstaccackss $750,000 Oct. 1 


Cities Service Co.—deb. 5s, 1958.. 9,500,000 Oct. 1 


cee eee FESR ESTER Cb eecedes Entire Oct. 1 


Gulf, Mobile & Ohio R.R.—ist & - 

S00 Er OOM acidccccateses 78,000 Oct. 1 
Louisiana Power & Light Co.—Ilst 

eS ee eee 75,000 Oct. 1 
Maine Public Service Co. — ist 

mtge. & coll. tr. 2%s, 1975.... 30,000 Oct. 1 
Newfoundland Light & Power Co. 

—gen. mtge. bds. 5s, 1956...... 25,000 Ost. } 
West Texas Utilities Co. — 1st 

mtge. A 3%s, 1973............ 90,000 Oct. 1 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 
CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio 


DIVIDEND aE NO. 142 
WI 


iV 


The Board of Directors of Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corporation has declared a 
quarterly dividend amounting to Fifty Cents 
(50 ¢) per share and an extra dividend amount- 
ing to Seventy-five Cents (75¢) per share on 
the outstanding Common Stock of the Cor- 
poration, payable on October 10, 1949 to 
shareholders of record at the close of business 
on September 15, 1949. E 


A. P. Tyler, Secretary. 





SOUTH AMERICAN GOLD 
& PLATINUM COMPANY 


61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
September 7, 1949. 

A dividend of twelve and one-half 
(124%4¢) cents per share has been declared, 
payable October 3, 1949, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on Sep- 
tember 21, 1949. 

An extra dividend of five (5¢) cents 
per share has been declared, payable Octo- 
ber 3, 1949, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on September 21, 
1949, SAM A. LEWISOHN, President. 











Your Dividend Notice in 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


Calis Attention of Investors to 
the Progress of Your Company 
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The Tested Way to Better Investment Results: 


Use Financial World’s 4-Part Investment Service 


PART I—FINANCIAL WORLD 52 Weekly Issues 


For only $18 a year (a fraction less than 5 cents a day) you are kept 
continuously informed on the business and financial developments that ulti- 
mately determine security VALUES and market prices. FINANCIAL 
WORLD is more than a magazine—a year’s subscription affords a complete 
4-PART Investment SERVICE which many subscribers tell us they prefer 


to more costly services. 


It will pay you to give special attention to the individual stock analyses, 
comparative earnings reports, industrial and other group surveys, informa- 
tive 10-year stock records of performance, year by year, in addition to 
these regular features: (a) 4-Page Investment Service Section, with dis- 
cussion of Market Outlook and Current Trends, also weekly security 
Recommendations; (b) News and Opinions on Active Stocks; (c) Stock 
Factographs—8 to 12 stock studies each week, and (d) other features. 





PART II—INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS—12 Monthly Issues 


Our 64-page pocket stock guide, mailed monthly to all subscribers, 
contains a digest of corporation earnings reports and balance sheet factors, 
plus other essential data for all companies whose shares are listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange. Also tells 


you our expert Rating for each stock. 








PART III—PERSONAL INVESTMENT ADVICE PRIVILEGE 


If you are in doubt whether to hold or sell any of your stocks, or if you 
are considering the purchase of any stock, you may write for our opinion 
and advice (per rules) as often as four times a month. We do not offer 
speculative “tips.” 


PART IV—1949-REVISED STOCK FACTOGRAPH BOOK 


If you want to know quickly the background, financial set-up, record of 
performance, long-term prospects and other vitally important data on any 
listed stock, refer to our handy-size, completely indexed STOCK FACTO- 
GRAPH BOOK of 288 big pages, covering over 1,800 stocks. The 35th 
Revised Edition will be published late in September. A veritable gold 


mine of information not readily available to the average investor. 





FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. (Sept. 14) 


For enclosed $18 (check or M.O.) please enter my order for 
FINANCIAL WORLD'S 4-Part Investment Service, one year. 
with coming Revised 288-page FACTOGRAPH BOOK Free. 
(or, send $9 for 6 months’ subscription without FACTOGRAPH MANUAL) 
( Check here if subscription is NEW. ( Check here if RENEWAL. 


EXTRA INVESTMENT AIDS 


(1) Check here (add 75 cents) for 
"12-Year Record of New York 
Curb Stocks" — 1937-48. Price 
alone $1.25. 


(1 Check here (add $1.00) for Bond 
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Guide on 4,000 bonds. Price alone 


emg 2s Se SEAS ERR BS, og a ccdelna PERIOs ose hae ae eee ae $2.50. 

[1] Check here (add 50 cents) for 
DOE oe acy o ds ob cacap sates theese we Geb kphin <hinaie eee aniaich aaa ee eee “Basic Principles of Investment 
EY REPT ree aeRO ee ray Sh Oe pe Sen alii. 5 nite acces Success." Price alone $1.00. 
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Street News 








Old-timers recall use of movies by the Street in 


the ‘twenties—’Blue Chip’s” meaning has changed 


hat is new in Wall Street’s 

methods of telling the facts 
about the securities it is offering de- 
pends upon how far back the observ- 
ers experience reaches. There has 
been much ado about a forty-minute 
movie prepared by the First Boston 
Corporation to picture the workings 
of a Rochester utility preparatory to 
a common stock offering. To the ex- 
tent that the film is in color and is 
accompanied by sound, the idea is 
new. But Street men with long 
memories recall the use of the movie 
in the security selling business just 
about twenty years ago. It was when 
the open-end type of investment trust 
was enjoying its first spell of popu- 
larity in this country. 

One of the leading trusts of this 
kind was conducted by Ross Beason, 
with headquarters near the top of the 
120 Wall Street Building. There, in 
2 projection room, dealers and sales- 
men from over the country sat 
through films depicting the activi- 
ties of corporations whose _ stocks 
were embraced in the trust. The in- 
vestment trust idea is being given 
another whirl of popularity right now, 
but the scope is still far from that 
attained twenty years ago. One of the 
last things Beason did before the gen- 
eral market collapse caused a dis- 
heartening liquidation of many trusts 
Was to announce that his organization 
would spend a million dollars in the 
next year for advertising. 


“Just what is a blue chip, any- 
way?” The question was asked the 
other day by an old time stock market 
observer after seeing the term used 
three times in a week by a ‘commenta- 
tor. 

A blue, he said, is the highest 
priced chip used in poker and other 
gambling games. So when “blue 
chip” was used originally in stock 
market parlance it was applied to the 
highest priced stocks. In the late 
1920s, before the big dehydration be- 
gan, the blue chips included du Pont, 
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Eastman Kodak, American Tele- 
phone, Allied Chemical, U. S. Steel, 


Procter & Gamble, Radio, Union 
Pacific, Otis Eleyator and many 
others. Few of these stocks remain 


in their original form. The blue 
chips were turned in and exchanged 
for several white ones, the playing 
values of which are proportionately 
lower now. 

In the sense in which the term 
“blue chip” was originally used in 
the market, the old-timer observes, 
it can be applied to but few in the 
market today. He concedes, how- 
ever, that usage over the years has 
changed the meaning to denote qual- 
ity rather than price. Du Pont and 
Steel lost none of their quality last 
spring when the prices were divided 


by four and three, respectively, over 


night. Neither did Eastman in the five- 
for-one split two years ago nor did 
Case in the four-for-one split six 
years ago. 


The Wall Street Station of the 
Post Office may not be the prettiest 
edifice in the country but visitors 
there recently have discovered some- 
thing really new and bright about it. 
Big people in the Street never go to 
the post office any more than they 
stand in line at a railroad or airplane 
ticket office. So there is news for 
them in the revelation that at least 
one of the cashiers in the Wall Street 
Station ends each transaction with a 
polite “thank you.” In that other 
great public service monopoly—the 
telephone system—a “thank you” is 
never omitted. But it comes with 
quite a shock in a big city post of- 
fice. 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. had a vis- 
itor the other day in its New York 
office. He came to stay a short while 
and was detained for several hours. 
It was a college professor who had 
been engaged at so much per week to 
make a study of competitive bidding 
as it has worked out so far. Being 
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Prospectus on request from 
your investment dealer or 
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~ For new or xperienced inves- 
tors — a booklet explaining 
stock market trading 


| Be rules and practices. 
Write today for Booklet F -21, 
FRANCIS I. DUPONT & CO. 


. MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CURB AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 
One Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 








To Trade with Confidence 


You Need These 
REVISED TO 


952 CHARTS SEPT. 1, 1949 


GRAPHIC STOCKS show monthly highs, lows—earn- 
ings—dividends—capitalizations—volume on virtually 
every stock listed on N. Y. Stock and N. Y. Curb 
Exchanges covering nearly 12 years to Sept. 1, 1949. 


SINGLE COPY (SPIRAL BOUND).......... $10.00 


F. W. STEPHENS 


15 William St., New York 5, N. Y. - HA. 2-4848 
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HOW TO BE A NOTARY 


By Lawrence G. Greene, LL.B. $ .00 


A Nota in Your Office 

Saves Time and Money! POST PAID 

Tells in simplified form, how to become a Notary in all 

48 States. Covers Affidavits, Acknowledgements, Deposi- 

tions, Commercial Paper, etc. Explains all legal duties 

Mail — today for prompt shipment. 
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oe Bound...... $ 
Also Publishers of Debtor & Credit 
OCEANA PUBLICATIONS, Dept. 451 
461 West 18th Street New York t!, N. Y- 








ABOUT TO MOVE? 
Or Return From Your Vacation? 


Don't rely upon the Post Office to 
forward your copies of FINANCIAL 
WORLD. Notify us two weeks in ad- 


vance, giving old and new addresses. 
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the outstanding proponent of the 
bid system, Halsey, Stuart naturally 


had all the answers. How much the 
issuers have saved in price, how little 
the bankers have taken in commission 
on successful deals, how serious have 
been their losses on the ones that 
went sour and many other statistics. 
The visit came shortly after Halsey, 
Stuart had released for distribution 
a history of the bidding system. 


Increasing gross revenues and 
net income for most of the electric 
utility companies, in spite of the dim- 
inishing volume of general production 
and trade, have encouraged financiers 
to believe there will be a good recep- 
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sous BINDER 


especially designed for your 
FACTOGRAPH MANUAL 
Send $1.50 for a hard-bound binder to fit 


and preserve your Financial World Facto- 
raph Book—finished in imitation pin seal 
(cloth), and stamped in gold (N. Y. City 
buyers add 2% or 3 cents for Sales Tax) 
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tion to common stock offerings , to 
finance plant construction. The Edi- 
son Electric Institute reports that 
revenues for the half year were nearly 
$2.3 billion, an increase of 8.3 per 
cent. The continued upturn is work- 
ing not only to the advantage of utili- 
ties seeking new capital but also to 
the holding companies which have yet 
te complete “disintegration” under 
the Holding Company Act by selling 
or exchanging stocks of operating 
subsidiaries. 








Jersey Standard 





Concluded from page 5 








ates have developed or contributed to 
a number of important processes in- 
cluding fractionation, hydrogenation, 
solvent extraction and thermal and 
catalytic cracking. The specialized 
needs which arose during the war, 
such as toluene for TNT and buta- 
diene for production of synthetic rub- 
ber, were met with the help of Jer- 
sey’s scientists. 
to research in the petroleum field 
during the war has already resulted 
in a tremendous growth in petroleum 
chemistry, based on both oil and natu- 
ral gas. Further possibilities in this 
field are almost limitless. Jersey has 
been in the forefront so far, having 
been responsible for important devel- 
ments in the conversion of coal and 
natural gas to liquid fuels, and may 
be expected to share fully in further 
progress. ; 

In addition to its oil interests as 
such and its growing participation in 
the chemical field, the company has a 
number of other activities. It is a 
large producer of natural gas, an im- 
portant advantage in the light of re- 
cent technological trends It shares 
with General Motors the ownership 
of Ethyl Corporation, which pro- 
duces the blending agent tetra-ethyl 
lead. Its Gilbert & Barker subsidi- 
ary is a leading manufacturer of gaso- 
line pumps and other ‘storage and 
dispensing equipment as well as oil 
heating and air conditioning equip- 
ment. Other subsidiaries make insec- 
ticides, cosmetics and medicinal com- 
pounds, recover sulphur from natural 
gas, service tankers and engage in 
many other activities which make Jer- 


The stimulus given: 


sey one of the most widely divers- 
fied organizations in existence. 

The company’s size, financil 
strength and intrenched position i 
every division of the oil industry i 
this country and abroad assure it ¢ 
a prosperous future. Earnings wil 
naturally follow the fluctuations ¢ 
petroleum demand and prices, but ay 
erage results should continue satis 
factory for as many years ahead a 
prediction can go. At the presen 
price of 68, the stock is some 24 pe 
cent under last year’s high and i 
quoted at only about eight time 
earnings (at an annual rate) for tl 
second quarter, which were the low 
est in at least two years. Eva 
though profits may decline further, 
the present market valuation seens 
modest for an equity of Jersey’ 
quality. 











Make A Will 





Concluded from page 13 








upon the decedent the power to dis- 
pose of the remainder of such trust 
by his own last will and testament. 
In the absence of a will, the decedent 
will fail to confer the benefits of this 
remainder upon the persons for whom 
he may wish to provide. 

Not of least importance is the per- 
sonal or sentimental touch which de- 
cedent can only accomplish by execut- 
ing his will, as for example, a be- 
quest of a piece of jewelry to his fa- 
vorite relative, gifts of cash to rela- 
tives, friends and employees of many 
years’ standing, and legacies to char- 
ity. 

The disposition of an estate can- 
not be planned properly except by 
the exercise of the privilege of ex- 
ecuting a last will and testament. 
Thoughtful consideration for one’s 
survivors dictates that this course be 
followed. Perhaps in some cases the 
reluctance to execute a will can be 
traced to a disinclination, amounting 
almost to superstition, to turn one’s 
mind to the prospect of one’s demise. 
Suck persons may derive solace from 
the letter which Charles Lamb wrote 
to his executor : 

“T want to make my will, and 
to leave my property in trust for 
my Sister. N.B—I am _ not 


therefore going to die.” 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
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DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 





Stocks on major exchanges normally sell 
ex-dividend the second full business day 


before the record date. 


Company 
Allegheny-Ludlum Steel.50c 
Amer. Hair & Felt... ... 50c 
Amer. Locomotive ..... 35¢ 
Do 796 Phe. cecaegs oe $1.75 
Amer. Metal Products. .25c 
Amer. Snuff 6% pf... .$1.50 


Amer. Tobacco 6% pf..$1.50 
Armstrong Rubber 


“A ©. sp aee een ws 25c 
Avery (B; F.)..005 . 08 8s 25c 
Bangor & Aroostook R.R. 

5% DE: avin. dacstods ok $1.25 
Beatrice Foods ........ 75c 

Do 34% pf......... 843%c 
Beech Creek R.R........ 50c 
Bendix Aviation ....... 50c 


Beneficial Ind’1 Loan. ee 
Do GeO pcks cee eax 1.00 
Do $3. 25 WE UAE 81%4c 

Black & Decker........ 50c 

Borg-Warner ........ 1.00 
Do 34% pf......... 87¥c 


Bridgeport Gas Light. ..35c 
Brown-Forman Distillers 


ae eae cans $1.00 
Brown & Sharpe........ 30c 
Buffalo Niagara El. 

3.00G ME bee ctcedeaes 90c 
Cannon Mills .......... 75c 

Do “ite bended s<hieue 4 75c 
Capital Transit ........ 50c 
Carnation ‘Co. (; ... asics 50c 
Celanese Corp. ......... 60c 

Do $4.75 pf........ $1. ree 

Do QF ihe velar $1.7 
Cent. Vermont Pub. rer 

4 ISS WE eked Casa $1.04 
Certain-teed Prod. 

VG PE eee $1.12%% 
Chic. & So. Air Lines. ..35c¢ 
C. l. T. Financial... ... 75c 
Commercial Credit 

3.6008 BES vkaes koh. 00s 90c 


Compo Shoe Mach...... 15c 
Cunningham Drug Stores .25c 
Do cveeetesesecpees E25c 
Decca Records 
Delta Electric ......... 
Detroit Alum. & Brass. iaeee 


Duke Power ........... 75c 
Duraloy Coyssec. vies. 10c 
Elec. Auto-Lite ........ 75¢ 
Elliote CO. 55.6 vaadiai A 25c 
Do ‘ieee Gt.26 24 E25c 
Endicott Johnson ....... 40c 
Do 49% i. eH $1 
Food Mach, & Chem... ..50c 
Francisco Sugar ....... Oc 
Gen. Instrument ....... 15c 
Gen. Realty & Util...... 20c 
Granite City Steel....... 50c 
Bee COFh. -vazdon 
Do G0 SE... va toocns $1.25 
Harrisburg Steel ....... rt 
Heing GREY ven nseces 
Do 3.65% pf........ 91 ies 
Hercules Powder ...... 45c 
Hoover Ball Bear....... 25c 
Indianapolis Pwr. & Lt..40c 
Do 496 @8iis'S. 22H $1.00 
Do S66: otic. 0. $1.25 


Interstate Hosiery M.. .50c 


Kansas Neb. Nat. Gas . 25 
Kansas Pwr, & Lt:...... 25c 
ANGE GSS ek scadinwls 25c 


ques 


Pay- 
able 
9-30 
10- 1 
10- 1 
10- 1 
9-30 
10- 1 
10- 1 


10- 1 
10- 3 


10- 1 
10- 1 
10- 1 
10- 1 
9-30 


9-30, 


9-30 
9-30 
9-26 
10- 1 
10- 1 
9-30 


10- 1 
9-10 


10- 1 
10- 1 
10- 1 
10- 1 
9-15 
9-30 
10- 1 
10- 1 


10- 1 


10- 1 
10- 1 
10- 1 


9-30 
9-15 
10-20 
9-27 
9-30 
9-20 
9-30 
10- 1 
9-30 
10- 1 
9-30 
9-30 
10- 1 
10- 1 
9-30 
9-30 
10- 3 
9-30 
9-30 
10- 1 


-10- 1 
9-25 


10- 1 
10- 1 
9-24 
10- 1 
10-15 
10- 1 
10- 1 
9-15 
10- 1 
10- 1 
10- 1 


Hidrs. 
of 
Record 
9-19 
9-20 
9-14 
9-14 
9-15 
9- 8 
9- 9 


9-16 
9-19 


9-12 
9-14 
9-14 
9-14 
9-10 
9-15 
9-15 
9-15 
9-12 
9-15 
9-15 
9-15 


9-14 
9- 3 


9-20 
9-12 
9-12 
9- 9 
9- 8 
9-16 
9-16 
9-16 


9-15 


9-15 
9-20 
9-10 


9- 6 
9- 8 
10- 5 
9-15 
9-16 
9-10 
9-15 
9-15 
9-15 
9-16 
9-19 
9-19 
9-19 
9-19 
9-15 
9-20 
9-16 
9-20 
9-16 
9-19 
9-19 
9-12 
9-17 
9-17 
9-12 
9-20 
10- 3 
9-19 
9-19 
9- 1 
9-15 
9-10 
9-22 





Company 
_ Kidde (Walter) ....... 25c 
Be) ee 50c 
ROR SON 3 sae «<> ss 37Vc 
Lockheed Aircraft ...... 50c 
Loew's; Ine: 2007.... 37 Ye 
Louisville Gas & El.....45c 
Manati Sugar .......... 80c 
Marlin Rockwell ..... $1.00 
5 Johnson ........ 15c 
sthmahien Wald wuGa 4s «3 E5c 
Midtand Steel Prod...37%4c 
DP Se -Bles cwiiath <2 $2.00 
Montana-Dakota Util. ..20c 
Do 4.20% pf. ....... 1.05 
Mullins Mfg. .......... 25c 
Murphy Paint ......... 20c 
Murray Ohio .......... 50c 
Nat'l Motor Bearing... .25c 
Nat'l Stamping ........ 30c 


National Tea 444% pf. 53%c 

Do 3.8% pf. ....... 47 Vc 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper 25c 
Nicholson File 
Noblitt-Sparks 
Nutrine Candy Co...... 10c 
Ontario Steel Prod...... 50c 
Pacific Lighting 


ewes eeee 


Pac. Public Service..... 25c 
Pacific Tel. & Tel.. 


Penna. Power & Light 


MAM ph. ..eseees $1.12%4 
Wows Tat i feos... oe 15c 
Polaris Mining ......... 5c 
Puget — Power & Light 


BE icles setthiene ee $1.25 
Radio te $3.50 pf..87%4c 


MOOG CORDe oc accak at ax 20c 
Rochester Telephone... .20c 
Royal Typewriter ...... 50c 

oe ST ere $1.75 


Safety Car Heat. & Lt..25c 

Safeway pe 
eae OE isi. $1.25 

Servel Inc. ‘sa 50 pf..$1.12% 


Shamrock Oil & Gas....40c 
Shaler Co. Class “RB” 10c 
| Ser, So See E10c 
ON aS Se 40c 
South Penn Oil ........ 30c 
Studebaker Corp. ...... 50c 
Thermoid $2.50 pf... _ 
fy Se. ae 
Universal Leaf Tobacco ne 
Do 8% pf. ......... $2.00 


Western Grocers A..... 50c 
Ward Baking 
536% phe 08s. $1.37% 


Wesson Oil & Snow... .35c 
W. Tex. Util. $6 pf... $1. 50 
W. Va. Water Sve.....30c 
DOSS gE "$1.25 
Do $4.50 pf. ...... $1.12%4 
Western Dept. Stores. ..40c 


Wheeling Steel $5 pf..$1.25 
Wichita River Oil...... 25c 


Wilson Line ......... $1.50 
Woodward Iron ....... 50c 
Accumulations 


Bush Terminal Buildings 
Pie PEs ideas. . sc: 1.75 
Stock 
Tennessee Gas Transmission 
25% 
Omissions 


Follansbee Steel ; 
E—Extra. 





Pay- 
abie 
10- 1 
9-16 
10- 1 
9-30 
9-30 
10-15 
10- 3 
10- 1 
10- 1 
10- 1 
10- 1 
10- 1 
10- 1 
10- 1 
10- 1 
9-30 
10- 1 
10- 1 
10- 1 
11-15 
11-15 
9-30 
10- 1 
9-30 
10- 1 
11-15 


10-15 
9-28 
9-30 

10-14 


10- 1 
10- 1 
9-27 


10-15 
10- 1 
10- 1 
10- 1 
10-15 
10-15 
10- 1 
10- 1 
10- 1 
10- 1 
10- 1 
10- 1 
10- 1 
11- 1 
9-30 
9-30 
11- 1 
10-10 
11- 1 
10- 1 
10-15 


10- 1 
10- 1 
10- 1 
9-30 
10- 1 
10- 1 
10- 1 
10- 1 
10-15 
9-30 
9-29 


10- 1 


11-10 


Reeord 
9-15 
9- 8 
9-17 
9-16 
9-13 
9-30 
9-20 
9-20 
9-15 
9-15 
9-16 
9-16 
9-15 
9-15 
9-15 
9-14 
9-22 
9-20 
9-20 
1l- 4 
1i- 4 
9-16 
9-30 
9-12 
9-15 
10-14 


9-20 
9-19 
9-15 
9-30 


9-10 
9-15 
9-15 


9-23 
9-12 
9-15 
9-15 
10- 5 
10- 5 
9-13 
9-16 
9-16 
9-12 
9-16 
9-15 
9-15 
10- 3 
9-16 
9-14 
10-15 
9-28 
10-14 
9-16 
9-15 


9-16 
9-15 
9-15 
9- 7 
9-15 
9-15 
9-20 
9- 9 
9-30 
9-15 
9-12 


9-15 


10-14 


Radio-Keith-Orpheum. 
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" 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 










bre Board of Directors has this day 
declared the following dividends: 


FIRST PREFERRED STOCK 
$4.75 SERIES 
The regular rapt dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.1834 per 
share, payee October 1, 1949 to 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness September 16, 1949. 


7% SECOND PREFERRED STOCK 
The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.75 per share, 
payable October 1, 1949 to holders of ; 
record at the close of business Sep- ; 
tember 16, 1949. 


COMMON STOCK 


60 cents per share, payable September 
30, 1949 to holders of record at the 
close of business September 16, 1949. 


R. O. GILBERT 


Secretary 

































. September 6, 1949 

















DIVIDEND 


MANATI SUGAR COMPANY 


106 Wall Street, New York 5 


The Board of Directors has this day 
declared a dividend of Eighty Cents ($.80) 
per share on the Company’s $1 par . value 
Common Stock payable October 3, 1949 to 
stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on September 20, 1949. 

Payment, of this dividend to holders of 
Certificates of Deposit and old First Mort- 
gage Twenty-Year 74% Sinking Fund Gold 
Bonds, entitled to receive, upon the sur- 
render of said securities, shares of the 
Company’s $1 par value Common Stock, will 
be made when and if said securities are so 
surrendered and the stock issued in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Plan of 
Reorganization confirmed by order of the 
United States District Court for the South- 
+ aes of New York, dated July 28, 
1937. 


JOHN M. GONZALEZ, 


Treasurer 
September 6, 1949 
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SEPTEMBER 14, 1949 














PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


Dividend No tice 


Dividends of 25 cents a share on the 
$1 Dividend Preference Common 
Stock and 30 cents a share on the 
Common Stock, have been declared, © 
payable September 30, 1949, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on September 1, 1949. Checks 
will be mailed. 
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Evans Products Company 





Newport Industries, Inc. 





Data revised to September 7, 1949 


Incorporated: 1923, Delaware, as successor to a business established 1915. (EVY) 
Office: 13101 Eckles Road, Plymouth, Michigan. Annual meeting: Third 
Wednesday in May. Number of stockholders (March 23, 1949): 1,937. 

Capitalization: 

ee ee ere oe ee ee re $4,071,133 
Capital Shock (G5 Par) oo oc sis sb bina Fee WS oR 5.0.0.559 cnc esvbbhe Dc ase geeeh 244,190 shs 


“Including $304,133 timber and equipment purchase contracts. 


Business: Manufactures auto loaders for railroad freight 
cars, oil burning space water heaters, heating and ventilating 
equipment for buses and trucks, stampings, wood battery 
separators, venetian blind slats and molded plywood prod- 
ucts. Operates plants in Michigan, Oregon and a subsidiary 
in British Columbia. Latter produces battery separators and 
venetian blind slats. Owns timberlands in Oregon and British 
Columbia. 

Management: Under leadership of Evans family. 


Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital June 30, 
1949, $4.7 million; ratio, 2.5-to-1; cash, $712,679; inventories, 
$5.0 million. Book value of stock, $32.54 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1928-30; 1935-37; 1944 to 1948. 


Outlook: Wide range of customer-industries and product 
diversification modifies effect of cyclical consumer demand. Is 
dependent upon supplies for many metal parts, but owns its 
major raw material (lumber) supply. 

Comment: Characteristically wide earnings swings make the 
stock speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 


Earned per share.... $1.87 $1.41 *$2.01 *$1.72 $3.12 $3.29 $6.52 D$0.38 
Dividends paid ..... None None None 0.50 0.50 0.50 1.25 70.50 
BERR, sacs as vse ease 8% 7 14% 17% 28% 33% 24% 20% 
BOW ¥.chsen Cocks - t 4% 5% 9% 15% 15% 17% 9% 


*Includes postwar refund of 69 cents in 1943; 
December, 1948. D—Deficit. 


Note: Loss in six months to June 30, 1949, $0.56 vs. earnings of $1.24 in the same 
1948 period. 


31 cents in 1944. fLast payment in 





The Quaker Oats Company 





Data revised to September 7, 1949 


Incorporated: 1901, New Jersey, acquiring a company organized in 1891. (OAT) 
Office: Board of Trade Building, 141 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, III. 

Annual meeting: First Friday in November at 117 Main Street, Fleming- 

ton, N. J. Approximate number of stockholders (March 15, 1949): Preferred, 

3,664; common, 6,035. 


Capitalization: 

ee GO WG 5 63 5 iG ds melee h dt SOE Rise obs eh neces skh cbedepriauehonten $10,000,000 
SE Orel Wi BOM. AGIOD DON ok icc oss ob sok s0p obs ware ded dsl scetie 180,000 shs 
Ren OC SEND GORE) cs 2 os ce be ow oulo sos SSE es ok eben ea eke 702,000 shs 


Not redeemable. 


Business: One of the leading makers of breakfast cereals, 
sold under widely advertised brands. Other products include 
flours and pancake mixes, corn meal, noodles, macaroni, 
spaghetti, feeds for livestock, horses, poultry and dogs, and 
the chemical furfural. Leading trade names include Quaker 
and Mother’s Oats, Puffed Wheat and Rice, Aunt Jemima pan- 
cake flour and Ken-L-Ration. 

Management: Highly successful. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital, June 30, 1948, 
$39.0 million; ratio, 4.0-to-1; cash, $7.4 million; Government se- 
curities, $12.9 million. Book value of common stock, $51.68 per 
share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred 1902 to 
date; on common 1906 to date. 


Outlook: Demand for company’s products normally is fairly 
stable from year-to-year, although longer term trend has been 
upward, and should continue in that direction. 


Comment: The stock is a good quality income producer. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended June 30 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


Earned per share.... $4.64 $5.15 $4.57 $6.16 $7.69 $9.81 $10.49 

Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... 4.00 3.75 3.00 3.00 4.50 4.50 5.50 $5.50 

5 Aas Fe 73% 92 82% 107% = 38114 96 96 9946 

ae ee een ee 56 7 714g 76% 90% 85 79 85% 
*On N. Y¥. Curb Exchange. 

28 








Data revised to September 7, 1949 


Incorporated: 1931, Delaware, acquiring an established business. General (NT 
offices: Box 911, Pensacola, Fla. Corporate office: 100 West 10th Street, 
Wilmington, Del. Annual meeting: Second Wednesday in April in New 


York, N. Y. Number of common stockholders (February 5, 1949): 3,230. 
Capitalization: 

Rew Ceeua A i) ia. ovine teid seb wae 9004 ee ene RED ¥ sic exes ss aliene th epee *$1,980,00 
{Preferred stock 4%% cum. ($100 par) ........cccscccccccccccccccssewees 38,200 sh 
Common etaek’ 151 BAe) «Ao..s cite ve soe depen s IMECR ice Sena eae eee ye stouhe 621,359 sh 





*Notes. 7Callable at $106 through January 1, 1951; at $105 through January | 
1954; then lower; redeemable for sinking fund at $103. 

Business: Second largest producer of naval stores, princi 
pally rosin, turpentine and pine oil. Principal customers ar: 
the soap and detergent, paint and varnish, non-ferrous metal; 
textile and paper, foods, plastics and chemical industries. |} 
also is pioneering in ramie textile fibre processing. A larg 
part of output is for export. 

Management: Showing progress. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 3}, 
1948, $4.8 million; ratio, 4.1-to-1; cash, $577,899; U. S. Gov’t, 
$1.0 million. Book value of common stock, $13.21 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred stock sinc 
issuance; on common, 1936-37 and 1940 to December, 1948. 

Outlook: Severe competition and dependence on export busi- 
ness are unfavorable industry factors which indicate that the 
company’s past record of wide fluctuations in sales and profits 
is likely to be repeated in the future. 

Comment: Shares reflect instability of earning power. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 


Earned per share.... * 14 $0.99 $1.08 $0.84 $1.01 $3.42 $3.90 $1.82 
Dividends paid ..... .75 0.50 0.80 0.80 0.80 1.60 2.00 *1.50 
BD re aceon cekne ses te 11% 19% 22 38% 45 32% 2655 
BOWE Osh 5 oeeidsied es 5% 7™% 10% 16% 18% 27 22% 125% 





*Last payment December, 1948. 


Note: In six months to June 30, 1949, lost $0.05 vs. earnings of $1.21 in same 1948 
period. 





Reynolds Metals Company 





Data revised to September 7, 1949 


Incorporated: 1923, Delaware, succeeding a business originally established (RLM) 
in 1912. Office: Grace at Third Street, Richmond 19, Va. Annual meeting: 

First Wednesday after April 15. Approximate number of stockholders: Pre- 

ferred, 1,800; common, 5,300 


Capitalization: 

PA CONN I ar oe ao ob dane oes Bs Bae ok as eas Cole seaceteies Uae $42,225,740 
*Preferred stock 542% cum. conv. ($100 par) ........cccecccccsseseccecs 49,558 shs 
TCRERNONE UMONE FCRIIREI >... 0's: 5 o'sio.cids 56 SR gage dane phe sodas eccuemese tee 1,240,385 shs 


convertible: into 3.0948 shares of common. 7fU. §. Foil owns 


*Callable, at $107%4; 
54%. 

Business: Primarily a maker of metallic foil until 1939, com- 
pany is now the second largest U. S. producer of aluminum. 
Operations are fully integrated from mining to finished prod- 
ucts. Output is used largely in building, transportation and 
food packaging trades. Has 61% stock interest in Richmond 
Radiator, maker of bath tubs, lavatories, boilers, radiation 
equipment, etc.; in 1949, acquired a six-month option on a 
51% control of Southern States Iron Roofing Co. 

Management: Aggressive and experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital, December 31, 
1948, $38.5 million; ratio, 2.7-to-1; cash, $15.2 million; inven- 
tories, $29.2 million. Book value of common stock, $36.61 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred since issu- 
ance; on common, 1929-38; 1940 and 1942 to date. 

Outlook: Aluminum industry faces further long term growth, 
in which company should fully participate. 

Comment: Preferred is of semi-investment quality; 
is speculative, but in improving position. 


common 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 


Earned per share.... $2.53 $1.07 $3.31 $2.71 +$4.03 $4.94 $2.44 $7.07 
Calendar years so 
Dividends paid ..... None 0.50 0.75 0.75 1.00 0.75 §1.00 = §1.35 
SAMS 45 snas 5 aaa 153% 8% 15% 16% 37 45% 39 29% 
1 EES Sea ae = 65 6% 7% 10 15% 24% 19% 19%4 





*Based on capitalization outstanding at end of respective periods. Includes special 
income equal to $1.90 per share. tBefore $7.67 special income and credit from sale of 
Robertshaw-Fulton interest. §Also paid 10% stock dividend. 


Note: Earnings in six months to June 30, 1949, $2.58 vs. $2.59 in same 1948 period. 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1949 1948 


12 Months to August 31 
$2.00 


United Specialties ....... $1.88 

12 Months to July 31 
Arkansas Pwr. & Lt...... p40.37 —_p35.13 
Atlantic City Elec........ 1.51 1.35 
Birmingham Electric ..... 1.02 1.03 
Calif.-Pacific Utilities 3.51 4.64 


California Water Serv.... 2.73 2.43 
Carrie? COm seks osecs s 2.43 3.90 
Cent. Arizona Lt. & Pwr.. = 1.25 1.17 
Dallas Pwr. & Lt......... 5.58 4.50 
Fastern Gas & Fuel Asso.. 2.68 2.84 
Iowa Public Service...... 1.87 1.36 
Iowa So. Utilities ....... 2.47 1.53 
Mississippi Pwr. & Lt.... p53.55 _p37.22 
Montana Power ......... p42.60 p42.15 
San Jose Water Works.. 2.94 2.70 
Scranton Electric ....... 1.06 1.21 
Sioux City Gas & El..... 3.14 3.33 
Tampa “Esectri¢ oo 05... 2.42 2.15 
io: Me bk 8 eee p33.26 ~=p30.41 
Washington Water Pwr.. p74.03  p84.85 
Wieboldt Stores ........ 2.50 sh 

9 Months to July 31 
Chain’ elt. {Asie 3.10 4.03 
Diveo Cae 255. civssGie 1.06 2.70 
Gar Wood Industries... .. 0.04 1.74 
General Shoe ........... 1.88 2.45 
Lakey Foundry & Mach... = 1.52 1.84 
Minneapolis-Moline ...... 5.10 4.86 
Qhie-FE wis svnedaseuns 0.86 1.21 
Olivet Age i.0 och ge oes 4.99 6.04 
Railway & Light Sec...... 1.16 1.10 
West Va. Pulp & Paper.. 6.72 8.35 


7 Months to July 31 


Atchison, Topeka&S.Fe. 9.20 12.39 
Baltimore & Ohio ....... 2.16 4.10 
Calif. Oregon Power..... 1.77 1.49 
Cent. Illinois Light...... 1.94 1.82 
Consumers Power ....... 1.66 1.77 
Delaware, Lack. & West.. 0.48 1.59 
Erie Rerond icsacs cece 0.26 2.18 
(earl: FNM rs esa snes p12.42 p8.65 
Great Northern Ry...... p1.76 p3.00 
Gulf Mobile & Ohio...... 1.44 2.40 
Illinois Central .......... 5.30 7.85 
lllinois Terminal R.R..... 0.73 1.51 
Int'l Rys. of Cent. Amer.. 0.66 1.61 
Lehigh Valley R.R....... D0.25 0.52 
Maine Central .......... 5.50 6.66 
Missouri Public Serv..... 2.69 2.22 
New York Central....... 0.29 1.13 
XN. Y. Chic. & St. Louis.. 16.88 20.42 
Northeast Airlines ....... D0.09 D0.84 
Northwest Airlines ...... 1.03 ie 
Peunsylvania Power p24.05 p23.09 
Pennsylvania R.R. ....... 0.27 0.45 
Public Service (Ind.).... 1.41 1.48 
Reade GOs. a 002 dived ore 1,32 2.84 
56. Indiana Gas & El..... 1.27 1.41 
Southern Railway ....... 2.40 6.73 
Texas & Pacific Ry...... 5.36 7.53 
win City Rapid Transit. D1.98 <a 
Union Pacific ........... 3.17 7.11 
Utah Pwr. & Lt.......... 1.49 1.37 
Virginia Elec. & Pwr..... 0.97 0.84 
Virginian Ry. ........... 1.57 2.14 
Western Maryland R.R... 3.68 4.59 

6 Months to July.31 
Angerman Co. ........., 0.42 0.79 
Green (H. L.) Co........ 1.39 1.68 
Hoving Corp. ........... 0.10 0.10 

3 Months to July 31 
Tonite oS 0.35 0.21 

24 Weeks to July 16 
Sears, Roebuck .......... 1.40 2.18 


—— 





EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: 1949 1948 

12 Months to June 30 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel.. $3.86 _— 
American Natural Gas.... 1.63 $0.50 
FN OS NCTE SSO 0.94 2.29 
Baldwin Rubber ........ 2.17 1.67 
Central Elec. & Gas...... 0.94 0.78 
Davison Chemical ....... 4.43 5.07 
Delta’ Air Emess.. ......... 1.28 0.41 
Hartman Tobacco ....... 0.26 0.75 
Herff Jones -Co..; ........ 0.81 1.00 
Pieter as is ards oo. es. D0.74 1.02 
Imperial Paper & Color.. 1.87 2.03 
Kingsburg Cotton Oil.... 0.30 1.02 
McKesson & Robbins..... 4.87 4.89 
Michigan Public Service.. 2.02 1.56 
Michigan Sugar ......... DO0.11 D044 
Northeastern .Water ..... 1.27 0.92 
Parafting: Costs: is i... 6 ste 2.14 2.40 
Pepperell Mfg. .......... 11.30 18.48 
Portland (Ore.) Gen. Elec. 1.68 2.76 
Reeves Bross: .i.........- 4.11 5.64 
Twin Disc Clutch........ 5.49 8.69 
Virginia-Carolina Chem... 4.88 6.29 
Wisconsin Gas & Elec.... p34.22 10.51 
Wisconsin Michigan Pwr. pl9.78 17.60 

6 Months to June 30 
Amer. Smelt. & Rfg...... 3.28 5.18 
Amer. Water Works..... 0.28 0.27 
Armstrong Core. 22.0... 2.80 4.21 
Beryllium Corp. ......... 1.00 0.98 
ODM HMRC: ren cess. os 0.78 1.67 
Belieré Gels cise. os. os: 0.91 0.33 
Butte Copper & Zinc..... 0.12 0.14 
Cons. Coppermines ...... 0.05 2a 
Consumers Co: ....... 553+ 3.85 7.36 
Cooper Tire & Rubber... D0.59 Le 
Dan River Mills......... 0.91 Sli 
Dixon (Jos.) Crucible.... D4.34 1.20 
Factor (Max) & Co...... 0.18 0.34 
Federated Dept. Stores... 1.44 2.03 
Garlock Packing ........ 0.88 1.94 
Glen Alden Coal......... 0.96 1.74 
Hilton Hotels .......... 1.16 1.20 
Howell Elec. Motors..... 0.11 1.18 
Indianapolis Pwr. & Lt.... 1.87 1.61 
Ingersoll-Rand .......... 4.83 4.54 
Me er She 6.79 7.66 
Interstate Dept. Stores... 0.64 1.90 
Lowenstein (M.) & Sons. 2.00 7.91 
Matson Navigation ...... D0.14 = D0.06 
Middlesex Water ....... 2.70 *2.05 
Monarch Knitting ....... *0).29 *1.44 
National Container ...... 0.42 1.32 
pl = a 0.65 0.84 
New York City Omnibus. 0.41 D1.51 
No. Cent. Texas Oil...... 0.86 1.27 
Northern Illinois Corp.... 0.45 0.44 
Piedmont & Northern Ry. 4.02 6.13 
Powdrell & Alexander.... D0.37 1.87 
Prosperity. Co.............. c0.51 1.85 
Sonotone Corp. ......... 0.24 0.26 
Southland Royalty ....... 1.89 2.52 
Standard Gas & Elec..... 1.14 0.29 
Stewart-Warner ........ 0.02 1.45 
Tennessee Central ....... D0.68 D2.44 
United Utilities ......... 0.85 0.87 
Vietor Produtts,. . +3... 0.53 0.73 
Warren Fdry. & Pipe.... 1.98 2.46 

12 Months to May 31 
Bettlers;. Imei civ... 24: 1.00 1.03 
Loblaw Groceterias ..... a*4.18  a*3.39 
Nat'l Mallinson ......... D1.10 6.87 
Oak Manufacturing ..... 1.73 2.52 
Permanente Metals ...... 4.62 4.62 
gi. ak 2.71 5.06 
Western Nat. Gas........ 0.09 0.12 





* Canadian currency. 
Combined Class A and Class B stock. 
ferred stock. D—Deficit. 


a—Class A stock. c— 
p—Pre- 
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Beneficial 


Industrial Loan 


Corporation 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Dividends have been declared by 
the Board of Directors, as follows: 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
$3.25 Dividend Series of 1946 
$.811/, per share 


$4 Dividend Series of 1948 


$1 per share 


(for quarterly period ending 
September 30, 1949) 
















COMMON STOCK 
$.37!/> per share 
The dividends are payable Septem- 
ber 30, 1949 to stockholders of rec- 


ord at close of business September 
15, 1949. PHILIP KAPINAS 


Treasurer 
September 1, 1949 



















































Safeway Stores, Incorporated 


Preferred and Common 
Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Safeway 
Stores, Incorporated, on September 1, 
1949 declared quarterly dividends on 
the Company’s $5 Par Value Common 
and 5% Preferred Stocks. 

The dividend on the Common 
Stock is at the rate of 30c per share 
and is payable October 1, 1949 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business September 16, 1949. 

The dividend on the 5% Preferred 
Stock is at the rate of $1.25 per share 
and is payable October 1, 1949 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business September 16, 1949. 

MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary. 
September 1, 1949. 
































(o E L L OTT Comtpany 


J 8 A NONE TT 2. PA. 


The Board of Directors has declared a dividend 
of 62% cents a share on the outstanding 5 per 
cent cumulative preferred stock, and 68% cents a 
share on the outstanding 5% per cent cumulative 
preference convertible stock, both payable October 
1, 1949 to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on September 19, 1949. A regular quar- 
terly dividend of 25 cents a share, plus extra of 
25 cents a share, was declared on the outstanding 
common stock, payable September 30, 1949 to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on 
September 19, 1949. 

M. G. SHEVCHIK, Secretary. 
August 31, 1949 






















LOEW'S INCORPORATED 


MGM’PICTURES + THEATRES - MGM RECORDS 


September 1, 1949 
>) The Board of Directors has declared 
¥* NM a quarterly dividend of 37%4c per 
fee? share on the outstanding Common 

‘NY Stock of the Company, payable on 
September 30, 1949, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on September 13, 
1949, Checks will be mailed. 


CHARLES C. MOSKOWITZ 


Vice Pres. & Treisurer 
























STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Detroit-Michigan Stove 





The Commonwealth & Southern Corporation 





Data revised to September 7, 1949 é 


Incorporated: 1907. Michigan, as successor to a company originally incorpor- 
ated in 1866. Office: 6900 Jefferson Avenue, East Detroit 7, Michigan. 
Annual meeting: Last Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders (March 31. 


1949): Preferred, 250; common, 4,250. 

Capitalization: 

Re CUR ONE - 5185, sco co cama bs spb oune Sear vheaes MED ss coup aa vhise<s be aeee 
“Preferred stock 5% nom-cum, ($40 par) .....cccccccccsccccccccecccsevcce 25,373 shs 
ees RR Cer Fee PE ee are ee 948,007 shs 





*Redeemable at $41 per share. 


Digest: Manufactures home and heavy duty gas and electric 
ranges, appliances and cooking and heating equipment. Ranges 
are trade marked Detroit Jewel, Jewel, Garland and A. & B. 
Also produces heavy metal items for automobiles, trailers, 
trucks, and tractors. Working capital, December 31, 1948, $4.2 
million; ratio 2.7-to-1; cash, $1.8 million; U. S. Gov’ts, $1.2 mil- 
lion. Regular preferred dividends; on common 1940 to April, 
1949. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
+Earned per share... $0.75 $0.51 $0.63 $0.65 $0.26 $2.06 $2.53 2.01 
Dividends paid ..... 0.24 0.16 0.24 0.16 0.16 0.84 1.60 1.60 
SE sn cckidwencen 2% 1% 3% 5% 8% 14% 1358 13% 
PR saNn Gch awcnens 1% 1% % 2% 4% 656 10% 8% 





*Adjusted for 5-for-4 stock split June, 1946. 
tN. Y. Curb 1941-46; N.Y.S.E. thereafter. 
in January and April, 1949, mone since. 


tFiscal years ended July 31, 1941-45. 
§Paid $0.25 regular quarterly dividends 





The Herman Nelson Corporation 





Data revised to September 7, 1949 


Incorporated: 1906, Illinois. Office: Moline, Illinois. Annual meeting: (HNS) 
Second Tuesday in June. Number of stockholders (May 12, 1948): 622. 
Capitalization: 

RARE RUSTE ONE 56 6 ac ens s ciaew yeaa uss ane dss BEE Bes owe ewes Ahwoes-son te ae $660,000 
CRUSE ORO OE OND aa as 60 nin dnd <p pn 35 5 he 45 055Kee sd bene ae eran 110,120 shs 


Digest: Manufactures industrial and schoolroom heating, air- 
conditioning and ventilating equipment. Plant located in 
Moline, Ill.; sales offices throughout the United States. Work- 
ing capital March 31, 1949, $1.9 million; ratio, 4.6-to-1; cash 
and equivalent, $432,766; inventories, $1.2 million. Dividends 
paid 1926-31, 1934, 1939-40, 1942 and 1944 to date. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 











Years ended Mar. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Earned per share.... *$1.08 $0.99 $1.07 $1.00 $0.43 $2.08 $2.25 $2.04 
Calendar years 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Dividends paid ..... None 0.25 None 0.25 0.25 0.25 0.25 0.50 
SU sons ic cccwd day 5 4% 6 12 25 24% 13 13% 
SN. Stu seneaheseas 2 2% 3% 4% 9 10 8% 8 

*Year ended December 31. tNew York Curb. 
The Singer Manufacturing Company 

Data revised to September 7, 1949 

Incorporated: 1873, New Jersey, succeeding a New York company chartered (SMF) 
in 1868, which itself took over an established business. Offices: Sn: 
N. J., and 149 Broadway, New York. N. Y. Annual meeting: Third W 
nesday in June. Number of stockholders (June 16, 1949): About 4, 100. 
Capitalization: 
SOE POTWA IUD sin 0 oiv:s 0.5) a'sin GS LeU IE NS sie Whis ssn oe eAeb es oeb as Lea theesees svbS a0 es None 
COPPER BOR CREO ORE) oi50iss ibs S i NGKS Kew abdeles 002s toeatngsoakcuk ee 900,000 shs 


Digest: World’s largest manufacturer and distributor of sew- 
ing machines for home and factory use. Also manufactures 
vacuum cleaners, fans, other electrical appliances, a surgical 
stitcher and an electric bonding machine for plastic materials. 
Company has its own foundry and cabinet plant. Restoration 
of foreign operations is under way although plant in Germany 
has been claimed by the Russians for reparations. Has main- 
tained an impressive financial position; on December 31, 1948, 
investment securities alone totaled $94.2 million vs. $21.3 mil- 
lion accounts payable and t»x reserve. Dividends, generaliy at 
liberal rates, have been paid in every year from 1863 to date. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 

Earned per share.... $13.71 $14.21 $15.12 $15.44 $15.89 “er 92 $15.23 $16.86 

Dividends paid ..... 8.00 12.00 12,00 12.00 12.00 00 12.00 16.00 

PE. chisndnccdicen 159% 182% 241 295 370 “1 312 270 

PEO cSecsved ss chee 102% 38120 175%: 229 267% 230 250% 222 
*On N. Y. Curb Exchange 

30 





Data revised to September 7, 1949 


Incorporated: 1929, Delaware. Offices: 902 Market Street, Wilmington 28, (CW 
Del. and 20 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. Annual meeting: Third 
Wednesday in June. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1948): Pre- 

ferred, 16,194; common, 138,132. 

Capitalization: 

SRE SONU OE oi aie clio 0's 0 001s oss 6:0:0'0 oid 3 biG 0 8.0.66 6 AWK the 6 ye oi ole openee *$520,653,30 
Subsidiary preferred stock | ellie tangs as ane bite +e 60 6 PCER ea én ar liget aka - 194,576,006 
TOwn preferred $6 CUM... (NO PAF) 2... cccccvccccccscccccceeccdecks cows 1,440,999 sh 
Geen women Wise lee MAF) Sis Foe is ccc die cc's ccccnsy dvstoncns sdbeend 33,673,328 sk 
tCommon stock option warrants for purchase Of. .....cccccccccsece vac eel?,588, 956 sk 





*Includes $33,040,000 notes payable to banks. {Callable at $110 per share. = ‘aa 
warrant entitles holder to purchase at any time one share of common stock at $30 


Digest: A large public utility holding company, represented 
by a Northern group of subsidiaries contributing about tw- 
thirds of revenues and a Southern group accounting for on- 
third; about 84% of system revenues are derived from ele 
tricity. SEC- and Court-approved dissolution will exchang 
for each preferred share, 2.8 shares of Consumers Power, 0.5 
share of Central Illinois Light and $1 cash; for each comma 
share, 0.35 share of Southern Company (controlling Alabana 
Power, Georgia Power and Mississippi Power) and 0.06 shar 
of Ohio Edison; any balance will go to Southern Co. Warranis 
will be wiped out. Working capital December 31, 1948, $679 
million; ratio, 2.0-to-1; cash, $21.2 million; U. S. Gov’ts, $474 
million. Preferred dividend payments irregular since 193); 
arrears $17 per share, July 1, 1949; no common payments 1933 
to date. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dee. 31 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Earned per share.... $0.90 $0.06 $0.11 $0.14 $0.17 $0.69 $0.63 $0.60 
High .rccccccccecce 13/16 11/32 1% 1% 4% 5% 4 3% 
Bae Oe eee eee % 2 11/16 2% 2% 24 


9/32 % 





Johnson & Johnson 





Data revised to September 7, 1949 


Incorporated: 1887, New Jersey. Office: New Brunswick, N. J. Annual (JNJ) 
meeting: Second Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders (December 31, 

1948): 4% preferred, 572; common, 1,176. 

Capitalization: 

SA TERE BOE «i dnctel siasisindad iicsscveesuvets vaweanssebed Komen aene + + + $1,286,180 
+Preferred stock 8% cum. ($100 par) ......ce.cseeeeeseeeees seeiene eee» 15,654 shs 
tSecond preferred stock 4% cum. series ‘‘A’’ ($100 par).......--.+e0- +e» 46,133 shs 
§Second preferred stock 342% series ‘‘B’’ ($100 par)....-...-.-eeeeee 28,500 shs 
Common stock ($12.50 par) evicoccccccccscsccccone vinowe bests} Réseen . 11,889, 432 shs 





{Not redeemable. tRedeemable at $107% in 1949, declining $0.50 annually through 
1953; thereafter at $105. §Callable at $104 through April 30, 1950, declining $0.50 
annually through 1957, thereafter at $100. Callable for sinking fund at $100 

Business: The world’s largest manufacturer and distributor 
of surgical dressings and of an extensive line of related items, 
Tek tooth brushes, dental supplies, creams, oils, lotions and 
dairy and industrial filter media. Foreign business runs 15% to 
20% of the total. 

Management: Long identified with the company. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital, December. 31, 
1948, $43.2 million; ratio, 5.4-to-1; cash and marketable securi- 
ties, $8.0 million; inventories, $30.6 million. Book value of 
common stock, $34 40 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular dividend payments on preferred 
stocks; on common, 1905 to date. 


Outlook: Company occupies a dominant position in its field, 
with branded products high in consumer favor. Essential 
nature of many items assures well sustained demand. Varia- 
tions in consumer incomes have little effect on sales volume. 
Margins normally are ample and earnings well supported. 
Government purchases for relief and for military use are sub- 
stantial. 


Comment: First preferred, closely held, is unlisted; second 
preferred is of medium investment grade; common is a better- 
than-average issue in the drug group. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Earned per share.... $2.16 $1.92 $1.67 $1.53 $1.53 $4.85 §$4.98 $5.83 
Dividends paid ... 0.25 0.16 0.16 0.10 0.15 0.15 70.25 0.80 
BAS 5 cctv cen tbent —ListedN. ¥.S.E.— 17% 20 21% . 34 35 

WW isin Jase be —Sept. 25,1944——_—>s—:d15 15% 2 24 20% 


*Adjusted for 100% stock dividend May 9, 1947 and recapitalized in July, 1944. 
+Plus 100% in stock in 1947, 5% in 1948 and again in November, 1949; regular cash 
rate increased from $1.00 to $1.20 per annum in September, 1949. §Restated. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company 





Data revised to September 7, 1949 


>Ww tncorporated: 1911, New Jersey, in furtherance of American Tobacco Com- (LM) 
pany’s dissolution plan. Offices: 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 

and 4241 Folsom Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting: Second Monday 

in March at Flemington, N. J. Number of stockholders (December 31, 

1948): Preferred and common, 27,900. 


353,30 Capitalization: 






576,00 Mong term GObt ccccevcsccessevcad vse esecscdssaccese . . .$127,886,600 
999 sh *7% cum. preferred ($100 par) a .. 208,741 shs 
4 . Goemmon (SAM ibe rcs cab So weeewayeuns wertwsiasecsgdinekaes aces 8,911,521 shs 
$s ) eae 
Not callable. 
$Eaa 


Business: Third largest company in the tobacco industry. 
onte ME Big seller is the Chesterfield cigarette. Other brands include 
twe fe Piedmont and Fatima cigarettes, Duke’s Mixture, Velvet and 
on- (ea Granger smoking tobaccos and. various chewing tobaccos. 
ele:- Management: Capable, with long experience in the field. 
lang Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital, December 
, 0.5 Me 31, 1948, $294 million; ratio, 3.7-to-T; cash, $13.9 million; inven- 
ama Me tories, $369.2 million. Book value of common stock, $53.12 per 
bana fae share. 


share Dividend Record: Unbroken payments on both stock issues 
ranis since 1912, 
$679 Outlook: Price controls and heavy taxes cut wartime earn- 


$474 ings, but under normal conditions both sales and profits 

1935; #™ should continue to show above-average stability. 

- 1933 Comment: The preferred stock is of high quality; the com- 
mon is an investment issue, with appeal for steady income. 


, EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
1948 Years ended Dec. 31 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 








$0.60 MEE Famed per share.... $5.22 $4.56 $4.53 $4.25 $4.30 $5.39 $6.83 $8.86 
xy, A Dividends paid ..... 5.00 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 4.00 4.50 ~” 5.00 
94 ME High .........000. 96% 78% 71 83% 100 102 96% 91 
lew... ccdgateuney: 64% 50% 62 68% 78 83 73 82 
Based on shares outstanding at end of each period. 
pak es 
Maine Public Service Company 
oe isha 





Data revised to September 7, 1949 


JNJ) Incorporated: 1917, Maine, as Gould Electric Co. Present title adopted 1929. (M ATJ 
Office: 144 East State Street, Presque Isle, Me. Annual meeting: Second 
Tuesday in May. Number of stockholders: About 1,650. 


286,180 Capitalization: 


654 shs rt rs Oe a en $5,327,294 

a S tal SEO Be ED ox ohn icc oRbus ss nie bosons earénvccaedbenete -+---150,000 shs 
8 

432 shs Digest: An independent operating unit distributing electricity 


through in 71 communities in northeastern and east central Maine as 
well as in parts of New Brunswick, Canada. Area served covers 
approximately 3,000 square miles having a population aggre- 
butor #M gating 125,000. Principal economic factors in the territory 
tems, @# include agriculture, pulp production and quarrying. Recently 
; and divested from former parent, Consolidated Electric & Gas Co. 
1% to M/E Working capital, June 30, 1949, $292,937; ratio, 1.6-to-1; cash 

and equivalent, $441,252. Common dividend payments 1918 to 


date. 

or 3l, 

ecuri- EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 

Ne of Years ended Dec. 31 1941 1942 1943 . 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Earned per share.... $1.16 $1.15 $1.18 $1.28 $1.80 $2.17 $1.80 *$1.04 
Dividends paid ..... None 0.49 None 0.56 1.24 1.60 1.20 71.05 

erred MM High .............. —_—— Listed N. Y. Curb Exchange—————___. 21% —s-«17% 
low ...uireek kee ——————-_ July 2, 1947 ——_—________ 15% 105% 

field, “After $0.73 amortization of emergency expenses. {Paid $0.25 in July, 1949 


A Note: Earnings in twelve months to June 30, 1949, $1.69 vs. $1.06 in same 1947-48 
ential veriod. 


Jaria- Emme 
lum«- f§ Market Street Railway Company 
> su- 








Data revised to September 7, 1949 


] Incorporated: 1893, California,.as a consolidation of eleven street railways 
econ¢ in San Francisco County. Office: 58 Sutter Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. (MRR) 


etter- sores meeting: Fourth Wednesday in April. Number of stockholders not 
allable, 
Capitalization: 
TOCK Long tenn OBE os or cnn a p55 gle SU Hae hs CAR ea awe Coles Dea RR en ES +$1,005,092 
1948 Ttior pRStleee OU POWER. she dass i ccd as edahwiw dc venbanies oe asenas 116,185 shs 
‘Preferred i: CE OM, Soe cea Song Sd ndeweedendéeus punky cttane $49,869 shs 
$5.83 Second ‘pelerrel O90 Nan-CURI..<.'; .. cs. decucdes fois tsccccnedebaeeessona $46,737 shs 
70.80 Common stock (S800 POs) uw oooh se iaesccbhdbeeheccinessves awh pnaesien $106,474 shs 





*$100 par, not callable. tDue Standard Gas & Electric Co. {Standard Gas & Hlec- 
Co., a8 of December 31, 1948, owned 39,250 shares of cumulative preferred, 25,500 
‘hares of non-cumulative preferred and 61,900 shares of common. 


Digest: Sale of 270-mile traction system to the City of San 
SEPTEMBER 14, 1949 
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Francisco in September, 1944, brought $7.5 million. Final settle- 
ment of company’s affairs will be delayed until it liquidates 
indebtedness to Standard G. & E., settles 135 claims aggre- 
gating $1,789,089 at close of 1948 and frees itself of indefinite 
Workmen’s Compensation liabilities. On December 31, 1948, 
had $3.2 million U. S. Gov’ts and negligible current liabilities. 
Dividends on prior preference, 1922-24; arrears $163.50 per 
share as of July 1, 1949. No payments on other stocks. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF PRIOR PREFERENCE 
Years ended Dec. 31 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Earned per share....D$0.99 $6.49 $5.07 $0.70 D$4.19 D$2.59 D$1.79 D$2.07 


MEE: sc Ganaee cb ctdbe 11% 11% 18% 21 18% 20% 16% 17% 
I er Petrie eeseccese 3% 4% 9 12% 15% 11% 9 15 
D—Deficit. 





Middle South Utilities, Inc. 





Data revised to September 7, 1949 


Incorporated: 1949, Florida, pursuant to plan of reorganization of Electric (MSU) 
Power & Light Corp. Office: Two Rector Street, New York. Annual meet- 
ing: Second Wednesday in June. Number of stockholders: Not reported. 


Capitalization: 


OE LE Bett 2a Sc cn cegendeans Cheb henecdes Secenctelcnedeccusan None 
rr er a oD. . Sais « stance sé ceeewmsedésiccaddde deen é $155,249,162 
ooo is a 05k bic Fe SC sn Cada aes Cec deSedeaceccecese $27,577,400 
I NS Rn Pecan. oun dn nbs 46nd cbcinKkbatacwcetgaadecees $1,412,909 
SD EE CT ile he db hie dc cece cedcabeeseptende<dgmtsdratsses 4,960,000 shs 


Digest: Organized to acquire the “Middle South System” 
assets of Electric Power & Light Corporation including the 
securities of Arkansas Power & Light Company, Louisiana 
Power & Light Company, Mississippi Power & Light Company 
and New Orleans Public Service. Inc. Territory served in- 
cludes Arkansas, Louisiana and Mississippi. Electricity (68% 
of revenues), natural gas (17%), transportation (149%) and 
water service (0.1%) are supplied in 1,718 communities having 
a population of around 1,900,000. Working capital May 27, 
1949, $21.5 million; ratio, 1.6-to-1; cash and equivalent, $39.3 
million. Continuous dividends paid bv subsidiaries to former 
parent, at least 1944-1948 (one from 1932). Initial dividend on 
present stock, October 1949. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 








Earned per share.... $0.77 $0.51 $0.91 $1.09 $1.67 $1.70 $2.10 +$1.95 
Dividends paid ..... had mies win soap ware aces «+... 0.27% 
oo A eee ——__——Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange————_————- 17 

ee gen cas May 27, 1949 14% 


*Combined income of subsidiaries in 1941-48, on 4,400,000 shares outstanding at 
organization. 712 months to May 31 (no comparison available). 





Northern States Power Co. (Minn.) 





Data revised to September 7, 1949 


Incorporated: 1909, Minnesota, shares distributed by similarly named Dela- (NRS) 
ware patent in liquidation during 1948. Offices: 15 South Fifth Street, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. and 231 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. Annual 

meeting: First Wednesday in May. Approximate number of stockholders 

(March 28, 1949): Preferreds, 3,100; common, 47,000. 


Capitalization: 

Comactidietad. Demet Caen :GONGe occ oid ie Boba occ ci vewet devs vececceiivedes $133,620,000 
*Preferred stock $3.60. cum. (MO PAF) ......cccccscccccccccccesceesvcecs 275,000 shs 
tPreferred stock $4.80 cum. (MO Par) ........-- cee eeeeccccceeeceeeceees 200,000 shs 
Commen Stock (NO PAF) « .ccccwrccccdecsscccccvcccccdescccisorvomecsccs 9,505,429 shs 


*Redeemable at $105.75 to September 30, 1951; then at declining premium. {Callable 
at $105 through December 31; declining thereafter. 

Digest: Through subsidiaries and directly, serves electricity 
to 610 communities and adjacent rural territory in, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, North and South Dakota and Illinois. Gas, steam 
heating, telephone and water services also are provided in the 
territory which includes Minneapolis and St. Paul. About 90% 
of 1948 revenues derived from electricity, 8% from gas. Work- 
ing capital deficit, May. 31, 1949, $89,639; ratio, 1.0-to-1; cash 
and special deposits, $24.1 million. Regular dividend payments 
on preferred stocks since issuance; common 1937 to date. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
*Years ended Dec: 31 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 





Earned per share.... $0.69 $0.52 $0.54 $0.52 $0.50 $0.93 $0.90 $0.91 
Dividends paid ..... 0.62 0.47 0.45 0.70 0.44 0.59 0.59 70.66 
High ..cccecseccoes ———_—_—— Listed N. Y. Curb Exch 9% 
LOW ccwecsivicemcccee October, 1948— 7™% 








*1941-47 based on 9,527,623 shares, giving effect to 1948 capitalization. {Paid 
$0.17%4 each in January, April and July, 1949. 
Note: Earnings in six months to June 30, 1949, $0.61 vs. $0.50 in same 1948 period. 
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BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead and 
without obligation any of these book- 
lets will be sent direct from the issu- 
ing firms to which your request will be 
forwarded. Booklets are not mailed out 
by Frnanctat Wortp itself. Confine 
each letter to a request for a single book- 
let, giving name and complete address. 
ADDR Free Booklets Depart- 
ment, Financial World, 86 Trinity 
Place, New York 6, N. Y. 

















Stockholder Relations Report—A new 16-page 
booklet discussing many phases of stockholder 
relations, ranging from proxy solicitations to 


the handling of annual meetings. 
interest to corporation executives. 


Of especial 


* * * 


“Saving & Loan” Essentials — A primer on 
the opportunities afforded by shares in insured 
saving and loan associations to solve many 
investment problems with safety. 


* * * 


Behind Your Investment—New booklet answer- 
ing questions about savings plans which afford 
consistent dividend income and_ reasonable 
safety. 


* * * 


New Plan for Stockholder Relations—An out- 
line for a program to be considered by a 
corporation in organizing its personnel to 
handle stockholder relations on an _ efficient 
and economical basis. 


* * * 


Time Is Money—A new handbook on how the 
synchronization of all time indicating and time 
recording instruments saves money and im- 
proves efficiency in business organizations and 
industrial corporations. Make request on your 
letterhead. 


* * * 


Security & Industry Survey — A quarterly 
_ forecast of financial and business conditions 
including individual studies of twenty-eight 
basic industries. A 56-page brochure gener- 
ously illustrated with appropriate charts of 
price trends and ratio is available without 
obligation. 


* * * 


Investor’s Reader — A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include “The Stock Market,” “Busi- 
ness at Work” and “Production Personalities.” 


* * * 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation; 
guide for abbreviations, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 


* * * 


Stock & Commodity Letter — A new weekly 
digest providing a roundup of market views 
with comments on individual industries and 
stocks, 

* * * 


Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24-page 
booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


* * * 


Comparative Stock Yields—Graphic review’ of 
the trend of yields on all dividend paying 
stocks on the New York Stock Exchange, re- 
vealing the kind of “Yield Cycle” that has 
developed in the past etght years. 
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Financial Summary 















































































































































Adjusted for READ LEFT SCALE READ RIGHT SCALE 
240 im —— 195 
ariati 
220 |1935:39 = 100 7 \ = 190 
200 \ 185 
180 W 180 
160 f ww t 175 
140 INDEX OF \ 170 
120 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION N 165 
‘| Federal Reserve Board 194NN ; 
1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948: I ee, TG en i Mia SEA, < WA — 
Trade Indicators iw Eee Sey 
TElect¥ical Output (KWH)... 6... 5,579 5,523 5,544 5,42) 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............. 84.8 86.3 84.2 945 
Freight. Car Loadings (Cars)................. 731,215 746,912 +745,000 895,27 
— 1949— i, 1948 
Aug. 17 Aug. 24 Aug. 31 Sept.! 
Tieton ORS Fed. Res. |.... $23,261 23,058 $23,488 $24,065 
{Total Commercial Loans...; Members 12,939 12,942 12,963 14,887 
{Total Brokers’ Loans....... 94 Cities 1,451 1,300 1,609 743 
Becney. ta Copeniation. 352 PE eo A, 27,383 27,328 27,389 28,072 
qBrokers’ Loans (New York City).............. 1,219 1,132 1,413 572 
000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. +Estimated. 
Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 
Closing Dew-Jones Aug. - September 1948 Range, 
Averages: 31 1 2 3 5 6 High Low 
30 Industrials .... 178.66 179.52 179.38 | 640 182.02 161.60 
20 Railroads ..... 45.00 45.65 45.68 Exchange Closed 45.40 54.29 41.03 
15‘ Seiies + 2112 kes. 36.69 63.76 36.83 | | 36.83 36.83 33.36. 
65) Stacks 252. 63.40 63.77 63.78 | 63.65 66.18 57.75 
Aug. c Septemb : 
Details of Steck Trading: 31 1 2 3 5 6 
Shares Traded (000 omitted) ..... 720 840 750 | 640 
Issues. Peaded oesiccc5:. 3 5b SURED see 886 906 931 915 
Number of Advances............. 360 525 342 Exchange Closed 260 
Number of Declines.............. 256 150 313 | 398 
Number Unchanged.............. 270 231 276 | 237 
New Highs for 1949.......... ““ 29 41 41 | | 25 
New Lowe see. ©, kites. 2 1 ere | 5 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average..... 99.61 99.55 99.52. | | 99.51 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ $2,260 $2,220 $1,880 | | $1,980 
thins hye ST ee 
*Average Bond Yields: Aug.3 <Aug.10 Aug.17 Aug.24 #£Aug. 31 High Low 
ADS RRs. 64 2.635% 2.005% 2.600% 2.594% 2.588% 2.740% 2.588% 
hoc” nin bbc Rs eh mepekies ee 3.038 2.999 2.982 2.975 2.973 3.137 2.973 
ie 8 re ees cs 3.461 3.437 3.410 3.401 3.397 3.496 3.350 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ....... 6.62 6.51 6.51 6.62 6.55 7.26 6.12 
20 Railroads ........ 9.14 8.64 8.69 8.99 9.05 9.62 7.57 
20 Wns kk 6.00 5.91 5.91 5.94 5.92 9.26 5.88 
a ae 6.66 6.54 6.54 6.64 6.59 7.23 6.20 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ending Sept. 6, 1949 


Commonwealth & Southern................ 
United Corpnration .... d/icvepei nc etc s 
Benguet Consolidated Mining.............. 
Canadian Pacific Railway................. 
EE IE ONS ss Be ween bes beep ke 
PR GRE NGae oi ta Bi hie 3.01035 oo cet 
WO SNNPEIEE, SNL ee oc and ee So hei nate em bask ee 
Kansas Power & Light 
Sobomr= Vac Gl os iin cs Bis tanvenms de 
Bs isda: Pont.22 2.5 .. Best ee Pat 


RT RR pare 7 i Ce we ey es ; 


Barnsdall Oil 


a ee | 


Shares 
Traded 


139,400 
86,800 
59,100 
55,300 
36,200 
35,100 
33,900 
33,400 
28,600 
26,100 
25,200 
22,900 


c——Closing: Net 
Aug. 30 Sept. 6 Change 
5 | eee 
4 4, + ¥% 
23% 2% — % 
125% 13% +1% 
38% 391% +% 
4% Yael oe 
22% 23% +1% 
15% 155% —% 
1534 16% + % 
50% 503% +% 
22% 22% + % 
4934 483% —1% 
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Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 


This is Part 6 of a tabulation which recommendation but a statistical record 
will cover all common stocks on the valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 
New York Stock Exchange. It is not a dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 












1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 11949 































































































































= Atlas Corporation............ PO csitecéas. 9% 9% 7% 7 13% 17% 27% 34% 26% 25% 24% 
¥ WE i cetsiwecs 7 7 6% 6% 6% 11% 14% 22% 21% 19% 20 
> Earnings ..... D$0.41 D$0.09 D$0.10 D$0.22 $0.57 $0.35 $0.22 $0.71 $0.93 $0.70 y$0.28 
Dividends .... 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 1.00 1.60 1.60 1.20 
: Atias Powder ..........06.+5 GE ccvesess 71 80% 72% 79 68% 62 94% 97% 73 64% 58 
eR 50 57 61 52 52% 60 53% 57 48% 42 
) Earnings ..... $3.82 $5.71 $6.13 $5. 90 $5.46 $5.29 $4.18 $3.12 $6.78 $3.91  y$2.53 
? Dividends .... 3.00 4.25 4.50 3.50 3.25 3.25 3.25 2.25 2.50 2.50 1.50 
é pate MMB gaara iccatacs High ......... 8 85% 9% 9% 16 20 27% 40% 27% «24% 20% 
) BEE octcccasae 4% 4 6 7 7% 14% 18% 25 22% 20 16% 
i Earnings $1.16 $1.41 $2.02 $1.29 $1.81 $1.62 $1.42 $2.04 $1.87 $1.91 Pee 
> Dividends .... None None 0.30 0.50 1.15 1.60 1.80 2.00 2.00 2.00 $1.50 
) Austin, Nichols............... High ....000.. 3% 5% 3% 3% 9% 13% 20% 25% 12% 9% 6% 
7 BAF siswectess 2 1% 1% 1% 2% 7 10% 10% 5% 4% 4%, 
Earnings ..... eD$2.74 eD$1.89 eD$1.15 eD$0.12 e$3.21 e$3.92 e$2.96 e$2.91 e$1.61 e$1.04 e$1.41 
sins Dividends .... None None one None None None None None None None None 
Sept. Autocar Compamny............ ee 11% 16 21% Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 
4 eS eae 4 5 10% November 1944 aE ena 
5,40 Mi (After 2-for-1 split, § High ......... aca ee ie 13% 13% 15% 29 3734 295% 19 8 
945 MR = March, 1942)............0eLOW ...0...-- wate tee me 9% 14% 
)5 27) nings...... ’ $0.95 $3.64 $3.35 ’ $1.52 $3. s4 ’ Y ’ 
Dividends .... None None None 2.00 1.50 a a 2.00 0.25 None 
1948 Automatic Canteen........... ME. caseeesss —— Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange ae 27% 19% 17% 
sept. | OS ree August, 1946 : 15% 15% 11 11% 
4 (5 Earnings ..... wees: j$1.68 = j$1.96 = j $2.17, j $1.49 j$1.40 j$1.28 j$1.25 j$1.66 j$1.53 y$0.70 
4 ae Dividends .... $0.52 0.73 1.00 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.75 
+, CC/ 
"943 Avco Mfg. Corp.............. ar 9% 8% 5% 4% 6% a 19% 14% 7% 7% 7% 
my ne 3% 4 2% 2% 3% 3% 5% 6% 4% 4 4% 
8,072 Earnings ..... mD$0.57.  m$0.02 + m$0.42 ms0. 74 m$0. 53. m$0.54 m$0. 49 ttm$2.21 m$0.96 m$l1.11 y$0.34 
572 Dividends .... None None 0.15 .25 .20 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.10 0.60 0.15 
Babbitt (B. T.).....0.-. ee Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 16 16% 14% 
po ero re May, 1947 13% 
Earnings ..... $0.58 $0.59 $0.64 $0.54 $0.57 $0.62 $1.00 $2.62 $2.09 $2.08  y$0.77 
Dividends .... Not available ————_ 0.50 0.50 0.58 0.82 1.30 1.20 1.20 
ihe Baldwin Locomotive.......... SE sad dacs 21% 19% 19 14% 20% 26% 35% 38% 24% 17% 12% 
“yal ee 9% 12% 10% 9% 10% 18 24% 17% 14% 11% 85% 
Earnings ..... $0.41 $1.75 $3.71 $4.23 $3.67 $3.81 $1.79 $2.63 $1.33 $1.26 y$0.74 
61.60 Dividends .... None None None 1.00 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.25 1.00 1.00 0.50 
41.3 Baltimore & Ohio............ High ......... 8% 6% 5% 4% 10 13% 2% 30% 16% «16K 1% 
33.36 ane 3% 2% 2% 2% 3% 5% 11% 11 75% 10 7% 
57.75 Earnings ..... D$1.55 $1.25 $7.31 $16.77 $10.98 $7.24 $5.29 $0.86 $2.69 $7.73  y$2.21 
Dividends .... None None None None None None None None None None None 
——, Bangor & Aroostook......... ED va pkciea 30% 14% 8% 6% 12% 14% 23 30 16% 31% 25 
6 Be ecoaens 11% 4% 3% 4 5% 9% 12% 12% 93% 13% 14% 
640 Earnings ..... $0.17 D$0.46 $3.26 $4.60 $7.27 $5.33 $3.92 $1.85 $6.86 $15.47 y$10.82 
913 Dividends .... 2.37% None None None None None None None None None None 
60 Dalby: GD cisseiccaccssiiea SE ei sand ts 21% 16% 13% 13% 28% 33% 52% 64% 55% 59 47% 
é BE icinciedsc 10% 8% 7 6% 12 21% 29% 36% 42y, 40% 38 
38 Earnings ..... $1.40 D$0.48 $0.66 D$0.80 $1.70 $2.18 $0.90 #$43.30 $2.48 $4.34 y$2.03 
237 Dividends .... 0.25 0.50 None None None 0.25 1.00 1.50 1.75 2.50 2.00 
25 Ratinn ME. ciscicskjierel High ........ 13 8% 9% 6% 15% 18 42 68% 
5 BEE ci idubsens 6 4 5% 4y, 5% 12 17% 38 ca eae 
(After 2-for-1 split SE scdcobere ban ake Pd cies wee Pent 9: 41% 28% 287% 21% 
April, 1946) ............65 EE ache deans sai anes sed anne eeper a tein 25% 18 15% 
: Earnings ..... $0.40 $0.89 $1.17 $0.68 $0.88 $1.20 $1.25 $5.19 $5.42 $5. os y$1.00 
99.51 Dividends .... 0.12% 0.37 0.50 0.25 0.37 0.37 0.62 2.50 2.62% 2.50 1.00 
1,980 Barnedell Off ............0000 NE oe cikees 19% 13% 10% 12% 19% 18% 25 31 39% 45% 5134 
Pa 11% 7% 7% 8% 12% 14% 16% 21 203% 31 3934 
ge— Earnings ..... $0.76 $0.98 $2.25 $1.26 $1.62 $1.65 $1.97 $2.30 $4.10 $6.06 y$3.27 
OW Dividends .... 0.90 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.90 1.55 2.50 2.00 
588% Bath Iron Works............ ES een 12% 25% 24% 18% 20% 19% 24% 39% 19% 16% 13% 
973 eae 4% 9% 133% 12% 13% 14% 14% 18% 8% 9 9% 
350) Earnings ..... $1.58 $4.56 $4.65 $6.30 $6.97 $8.69 $6.20 $2.54 D$3.34 $1.31 y$1.07 
. Dividends .... None 0.75 ie 2.00 3.00 4.00 4.00 3.50 1.75 1.00 1.50 
Bayuk Cigars..............-+ PE. scsvasnie 26%" 36% 31% 23% 29 34% 47 63% wks TF “iu 
12 ee 15% 20% 17% 15% 23% 25% 32% 40% pia ESA eats 
37 (After 2-for-1 split SE fc wicsideces 5 shea ities i qatics Pye ese meine 24, 24% 23% 17% 
rad September, 1946).......... er satis ED sai asd neue ee Lexa 21% 18 15% 11% 
8s Earnings sinte $2.17 $2.3 $1.95 $1.60 $1.68 $1.58 $1.72 $2.38 $2.96 $2.71  v$0.26 
20 Dividends .... 0.50 0.5 0.75 0.75 0.75 1.00 1.00 0.75 1.75 1.50 0.57% 
Beatrice Foods............... I icceucies 28 35% 27% 26 33% 39% 58% 73 62 4314 51 
aces 17 18% 20 20 24% 31 36 46% 35% 30% 32 
(Adjusted to 2-for-1 Earnings ..... b$1.95  b$1.59  b$1.85  b$1.58  b$1.62 b$1.48 b$2.64 b$5.01 b$3.19 $4.00 x$0.73 
949 -' = —- aa eere Dividends .... 0.87% 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.92% 102% 102% 1.02% 1.75 1.25 1.50 








































_Net PE Ree 5 5% 9 8% 15% 19% 55% 96 “er er 
Shange ee 2% 3% 4 6 7% 14% 18% 50 sc ae Sass eae 
_ (After 4-for-1 split EE: ‘ncedctans eee Eaie« a ae dies aawe ewke awe 39% 24% 22% 20% 
i as a Sl ree BM cua scecece aes ae aa ie mee pees ites ee 17% 15% 16% 12% 
+ /4 Earnings ..... c$0.33 c$0.26 c$0.87 c$1.14 c$1.25 c$1.34 e$2.21 c$6.50 c$6.24 c$3.72 x$0.25 
— Dividends .... None 0.06 0.25 0.20 0.23 0.37 0.44 1.67 1.70 2.00 0.75 
1% 
ri BB Beech Aireraft......00..00¢High oo... 8% 12% 116@ 143% 14% 17% 30% 12 16 14% 
74 DO setsisces 3% 3% 3% 6% 7% 7% 9% 11 5% 18% 12% 
eer, foe (After 50% stock High ......... wees ene es rs sig ied Cae Ses: eas ae ai 10% 
+1% dividend Jan., 1949)...... Low ...-..005s a iese sees mere paca ror ae: ee eee secs are 6% 
oy Y, Earnings eeees jD$0.16 j$0.11 j$0.79 j$4.03 j$3.69 j$3.55 j$4.13 jD$0.38 jD$3.03 j$3.69 z$1.26 
re Ly Dividends .... None None None 0.67 0.67 0.67 0.67 None None 0.67 0.50 
: — 
+ %4 b—12 months to February 28, mess year. c—12 months to March 31, following year. e—-12 months to April 30. j—12 months to September 30. 
+ 3 \—12 months to November 30. q—Paid stock, x—First quarter. y— Six months. z—Nine months. D—Deficit. #Includes profits from sale of 
—1% ssets. To September 6. 
IRLD T. O’BRIEN, INC. 


Galw YORK, 'N. Y. 
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